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INTRODUCTION 



This Conference is one of a series sponsored by the Center for Studies in 
Vocational and Technical Education since its establishment unde" a grant fron 
The Ford Foundation in 1961. 1 The Conference was supported by The Ford 
Foundation under a special grant supplementing the general support for Center 
operations as a whole. 

Like its predecessors, this Conference stems from the special purposes 
and characteristics of the Center's approach to the study of vocational and 
technical education. In contrast with some other centers in the field, the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin has attempted to develop an interdisciplinary program of 
research and study, in which faculty members from a variety of University de- 
partments report and relate their research to practitioners in the vocational- 
technical field. Research activities are designed c.nd their results are dis- 
seminated with an eye to the formulation of policy at federal, state, and local 
levels. The Center has had a major focus on the relationship of the labor mar- 
ket and manpower policies to the needs and programs of vocational educators. 

Giv^n the Center’s special approach and expertise, the recent legislative 
proposals for a comprehensive manpower policy afforded a unique opportunity 
for the utilization of our resources and facilities, for these proposals, although 
designed to expand and integrate manpower programs, clearly have important 
implications for vocational education in the United Slates. A number of heated 
debates have aheady ensued between officials of the u. $, Department of Labor 
and the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare concerning the implica- 
tions of the legislative proposals; the American Vocational Association has also 
made known its deep concern. 

As the papers and discussions indicate, the biUs presented In Congress 
to reorganize manpower programs have basic similarities. They emphasize 
integration of the multiple, and often colliding, manpower programs no.v in 
existence; and they make some provision for decentralization to state and com- 
munity levels while preserving basic elements of federal authority. However, 
there are also some important difference s in the proposals, especially concern- 
ing the role to be accorded to public employment tor the disadvantaged and the 
unemployed. There are also important differences concerning the place of com- 
nmnity action programs, and representatives of these agencies have expressed 



'A list of previous Conference Proceedings t as well as other publications and 
research monographs, can be obtained by writing to the Center. 



grave doubts concerning the proposals, as is indicated in the Conference Pro- 
ceedings . 

Vocational educators have expressed fears that the proposed legislation 
would firmly establish two seoarate tracks for the vocational training of the 
disadvantaged. The Vocational Education Act of 1968 placed heavy emphasis 
on programs for the disadvantaged, and even though appropriations for this 
purpose have not been forthcoming, there is still the hope and intention that 
these provisions will be implemented. The recent legislative proposals give 
the Employment Service a much more central coordinating role in manpower 
training than new exists. The question naturally arises as to the dangers of 
conflict between these two approaches to the vocational training of the disad- 
vantaged. Can conflict be avoided and cooperation between vocational educa- 
tion and the Labor Department be furthered at the federal, state, and local 
levels ? 

What are the implications of a greater state role in manpower training? 
Can boards of vocational education work with state manpower agencies to be 
established under the legislative proposals? Will they dominate or be dom- 
inated by the manpower agencies? 

Similarly, what are the implications of block grants for the continued ef- 
fectiveness of vocational education at state and community levels? Will the 
flexibility envisaged by this approach enhance or detract front vocational edu- 
cation for the disadvantaged ? 

These are amenq the pressing questions raised in the Conference sessions. 
Although answers were not always as readily forthcoming as the questions 
themselves, it is felt tha* the Conference increased understanding of the basic 
issues. It is hoped that these Proceedings will further intelligent thought on 
the relationship between vocational education arid a comprehensive manpower 
policy. 

We are indebted to The ford foundation for financial support of the Con- 
ference, to Pauline Fosdick, the Center' s Administrative Associate, and to 
Barbara Dennis, Editorial Associate, for their assistance in arranging the Con- 
ference and in preparing these Proceedings* 
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PROBLEMS Of DECENTRALIZATION AND BLOCK 
GRANTS: PANEL DISCUSSION 



WHUAM B. HEWITT 
U S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

The subject, ’’Problems of Decentralization and Block Grants, ” assumes a 
great deal of common understanding among the panel participants and the audi- 
ence as to the administrative system within which decentralization might take 
pla^eandthe so-called block grants— or as we would prefer to phrase it, flex- 
ible grants— wou\d occur. Clearly, alternative administrative structures are 

conceivable. In discussing the problems which follow I have assumed that the 
audience has more than passing acquaintance with the structure proposed in 
the Ac ministration's bill, H.R. 1 3472, the Manpower Training Act. Accordingly, 

I will not in these remarks undertake to explain the Ad ministration bill and the 
structure it seeks co put into place. 

To put the discussion in perspective, however, it will be useful to note 
that the Administration's manpower bill is the cleaiest articulation, albeit in a 
narticular subject matter araa, of the Administration's concept of the New 
t deralism. In general, the main foci of the bill are decentralization of ad- 
rr.s ’stration, decategorization of program funding, and consolidation of statu- 
tii / authority for manpower programs. The Administration's conception of New 
Federalism envisions roles for federal, state, and local governments which are 
appropriate to those areas of jurisdiction. Perhaps the most distinctive feature 
of the new Federalism is its explicit embrace of local government as a con- 
stituent element in the overall fabric of federal- state-local governmental rela- 
tions. 

Instead of discussing the "nuts and bolts” of the administrative apparatus 
to be put into place after the proposed Manpower Training Act, these remarks 
willbe addressed to at least some of the substantive issues involved in spell- 
ing out a system for decentralizing the administration of manpower programs. 
These issues ' 11 focus in the main on the problems of decentralization and 
not on the more technical accounting and accountability problems of adminis- 
tering a block grant program. IVc will interpret block grants for the moment as 
being synonymous with decategorization of program resources and leave that 

issue for futu'e discussion. 
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I have identified eight problem areas which require some sort of resolution 
if one is to put into place a system for decentralizing administration of man- 
power programs. In view of the time constraints, I will attempt only to sketch 
quickly the nature of the problems and indicate the conclusions built into the 
proposed Manpower Training Act. Perhaps we can go into some of them in 
greater detail in the question and answer period. 



1, To whom docs one decentralize ? Perhaps the first question J .hat 
confronts a policy-maker, given the peculiar stite of development of manpower 
programs and their diffuse sponsor arrangements, is what organizations with 
what geographic jurisdictions should be built into the svstem as stewards of 
public expenditures for the provision of manpower services. There are several 
alternatives. One could look to state agencies, many of which have local of- 
fices as a partof their line administrative apparatus. Local government is also 
a plausible candidate. Private nonprofit organizations of a wlc*9 variety are 
possibilities. Combinations of local government units such as area-wide 
councils of governments are conceivable local administrators. Special govem- 
mentaldistricts comparable to port authorities might be mandated and developed 
for this purpose. And, finally, one might turn to private for-profit enterprises 
as organizers and deliverers of manpower development services. 

One of the concerns in selecting an appropriate administrative head is the 
widening perception of the need to build "popular participation 11 into the deci- 
sion-making process. For a variety of reasons growing out of the experience 
of running manpower programs over the lest eight years, the Administration has 
opted for local government as the logical element at the community level to run 
manpower programs. While the electoral process may have its shortcomings, 
it would seem to be as satisfactory a way for assuring widespread popular 
participation in the affairs of the community as has yet been Invented. Alter- 
native arrangements for yetting up what amounts to "shadow governments, 11 
hopefully representing some predetermined constituency, e. g. , the poor, cave 
r.ot demonstrated any superiority as devices for assuring the democratic in- 
volvement of the people. 



2. A second problem is the lack of effective institutions, governmental 
or otherwise, in the manpower business. The strengthening or building, as 
the case may be, of institutions to administer modern manpower programs is a 
necessity of the first magnitude if we are ever to develop the degree of effi- 
ciency and die program effectiveness in dealing with the employability develop- 
ment programs of our work force which we all know to be both desirable and 
attainable. Thus, the proposed Manpower Training Act provides incentives for 
substantial reorganization of state government to put together the various 
pieces of employment, manpower trainirg, and rehabilitation administrative 
machinery as now exist and to build outward from there. The new comprehen- 
sive manpower agencies envi3loned would represent a consolidation of activi- 
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ties and reverse almost a hundred years of growing fragmentation of ad hoc 
agency after agency in state government. In addition, the Act would require, 
for full state participation, the establishment of new and meaningful state man- 
power planning councils. These councils would be charged with reviewing and 
consolidating the annual plane of service not only of the manpower activities 
under the comprehensive manpower agency but also those of all other federal 
grant-in-aid programs which support manpower program components. 

At th; community level, there simply are no effective man power - 
administering institutions, with very few and scattered exceptions. The Ad- 
ministration's bill proposes e stablishment of area prime sponsors which would 
Le governmental bodies fer the most part (those prospectively few nongovern- 
mental body prime sponsors would be designated by responsible local govern- 
ment officials, such designation subject to annual renewal or revocation). 
These Prime sponsors would be essentially new institutions. Existing public 
school systems, local or state agencies, or other partially capable apparatus 
do not appear to hold promise of developing into institutions of s 'ficiently 
broad jurisdiction, and sufficiently responsive to the local electorate, to serve 
as the administerers of manpower programs. 

Finally, local advisory bodies would be mandated, hopefully to replace a 
wide variety of special purpose advisory promotional groups which now 
abound. 



3. To uhat local area of jurisdiction should one decentralize ? It would 
be clearly much simpler politically to designate local governmental jurisdic- 
t'ons as the areas within which local prime sponsors would organize their 
separate and doubtless disparate manpower program activities. Quite probably 
it would be easier to de’^lcp the new administrative institutions required us- 
ing existing political jurisdictions as the geographic base. But such easy 
attainment ot the much needed institutional development would be for naught 
since manpower programs, as indeed the workings of the local labor market it- 
self, cannot be respectors of city boundary iines. People live and work in 
multiple local political jurisdictions. The local economy in fact transcends 
political boundaries. The job market is truly an arra-widc phenomenon. Ac- 
cordingly, manpower programs must be planned and administered on an inte- 
grated area-wide basis. The most feasible way to approach establishmentof 
machinery to accomplish this end is to establi area-wide prime sponsors as 
the new institutions th ough which to adminisU .lanpower programs. Accord- 
ingly, the Administration's proposed Manpower Training Act projects the Stand- 
ard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA) concept as the desideratum for the 
jurisdiction of the new area prime sponsors. 

A . How select the local prime sponsor, that is, that entity to whom re- 
sponsibility for manpower program resources is to be decentralized ? This 
4 uestion was partially answered above under the discussion of de ^entraliza- 




tion. However, within the local labor market area, there are multiple units of 
local government. In many of the labor market areas of this nation, the central 
city is so predominant in terms of population and occasionally geography that 
there is little doubt that the central city government is the logical choice for 
local prime sponsor for the entire area. But in many other areas, local govern- 
ment authority is much more dispersed. Irrespective of whether local govern- 
mental authority is heavily concentrated in one unit or widely dispersed, all 
units of local government, representing as they do the citizens within their 
jurisdictions, will have to be afforded an opportunity to participate in + he 
structuring of the area manpower delivery institution in some manner. The Ad- 
ministration's new legislation would look, in the first instance, to that unit of 
iocal general government in which reside the largest numbers of potential 
clients for the manpower program (e.g. , labor force participants, unemployed 
and disadvantaged individuals) as the first choice for prime sponsor. Recog- 
nizing the desirability for involving more units of government directly in the 
process, however, it provides an alternative method by which the elected ex- 
ecutive heads of local governments representing a total of 75 percent of the 
population of the area could name whatever organization they collectively de- 
sire to perform their primer-sponsor administrative responsibilities. Further, 
irrespective of the manner or the outcome of the process used to select the 
prime sponsor, under the provisions of the pending Manpower Training Act, 
all heads of local government would, by right, participate in the area planning 
advisory body which, being provided with an independent staff, would have a 
genuine and persuasive voice in the planning and oversight of manpower pro- 
gram activities. 



5. Hoic allocate resources in a decentralized system ? For years most 
of the federal grant-in-aid programs to the states have included apportionment 
formulas for dividing up the .unds appropriate among the several states. These 
apportionment formulas are typically based on population, but other factors 
from time to tiine have influenced the division of resources. A key considera- 
tion in manpower programs is assuring that the money goes where the problem 
people are. In many respects this means to the central cities and to the rural 
poverty areas. Manpower program resource allocations, hampered as they 
have been with managing too many separate categorical purses, have been only 
roughly responsive to the varying needs of the nation's ' ities and counties. 
Moreover, it is perceived that there is something less than full confidence in 
nany existing government agencies to appropriately allocate resources, if af- 
forded total administrative discretion. Accordingly. r ' f ate apportionment form- 
ulas persist and for the first time the Admini stratiory s manpower bill prop,ses 
a sub-state apportionment formula — properly referred to as the "city pass 
through' 1 — of Manpower Training Act funds. Thus, the question, how allocate 
resources in a decent' <ulized system, is answered: Put the money where .he 
problem is on a formula basis. 
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6, How relate slate agencies in the manpower business tothc netc local 
manpower institutions— prim e sponsors ? A number of state agencies are al- 
ready in the manpower business in many communities of their states. Thus, 
the local offices of the State Employment Services have or have a capacity for 
a sizable piece of the manpower action, in place or within reach in most com- 
munities throughout the slate. Similarly, the educational systems of the sev- 
eral states reach into, or more correctly are based in, the several communities. 
State vocational rehabilitation agencies conduct operations through local out- 
lets, In some instances other independent state agencies run some parts of 
manpower programs or programs that are "manpower development" in nature. 
It would obviously be folly to mandate area prime sponsors of comprehensive 
manpower programs to go into the market and establish redundant and compet- 
ing and thus wasteful facilities for the provision of manpower training or other 
supportive services. It is also clear that in the decade of the 1970s ways 
must be found to assure that the local offices of state-capitol-oriented bureau- 
cracies are made responsive to the needs of the local communities as perceived 
by their residents. The proposed Manpower Training Act, by vesting authority 
for provision of manpower services in the area prime sponsor, accomplishes 
the second part of this objective. Namely, through the leverage of the purse 
strings, it is expected that the local offices of state agencies will become re- 
sponsive to locally elected leadership. In order to avoid the indulgence of the 
area prime sponsors in the development of redundant service capacity, there 
is provided in the bill a strict ’'purchase-of-service" clause which says in ef- 
fect that the local prime sponsor shall buy services from established agencies 
and organizations to the extent that they cannot be provided by those agencies 
with or without reimbursement, and to the extent thal those bodies can perform 
in delivering the requisite services to the clients in need. 

Thus, state agencies would be providing a significant part of their serv- 
ices— that part financed under the Manpower Training Act— under contract to 
the local prime sponsor. The local prir. e sponsor, with the clout of the finance 
officer, would decide on allocation of resources, monitor performance against 
written standards, and accordingly create a responsiveness on the part of the 
state agencies to the local decision-making process. 

7. What proiition should be made for appeal to higher authority in a 
decentralized system ? The system contemplated by the Pending Manpower 
Training Act would have a comprehensive area manpower p'an, developed by 
area prime sponsors with the advice and consent of area advisory bodies, sub- 
mitted to the state agencies and manpower planning councils. These bodies 
in turn would consolidate area plans with plans for the balance of the state 
and in the process could modify them lor submittal to the federal regional office 
for ultimate review and approval. Provision fer appeal by the local prime spon- 
sor on decisions by the stale, there foie, are written into the bill. Provisions 
are also Included in the bill for direct appeal by either area advisotybodies or 
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the state manpower planning council to the Secretary of Labor, in instances 
where area prime sponsors or other program administrators are not sufficiently 
responsive to their advice. Appeals provisions are undisputabiy necessary in 
any decentralized system. Obviously the nature of the appeals process will 
be wholly dependent upon the character of the system. The specific provisions 
in the Administration’s bill fit we 11 the kind of system contemplated by the bill. 

b. Should there be ultimate authority to intercede ? In a federal-state- 
local system in a bread and diverse nation with 54 state jurisdictions and, as 
an ii stration, 230 major metropolitan iabor market areas, there are ample 
opportunities for miscalculation, mistakes, and misdirecteo administration. 
Some spokesmen argue foi a complete decentralization of authority to match the 
decentralization^ responsibilities. Needless to say other views argue against 
the concept of decentralization in its entirety, specifying that all program de- 
cision authority should be held federally as the only way to assure quality 
programming and continuing responsive performance by all units of government 
and other organizations that play indispensable roles in the delivery of man- 
power and re. ated services. The manpower bill the Administration has submitted 
to the Congress strikes what many believe Is a prudent middle-ground. While 
much authority is decentralized to state and local governments, ultimate au- 
thority is retainable by the federal government in the person of the Secretary of 
Labor to approve general plans in the first instance and to intercede in any 
state or community in which acceptable plans and standards of performance in 
operation are not being maintained. Such ultimate authority to intercede would 
seem to be an indispensable part of a decentralized system in a field as sensi- 
tive as manpower to assure that the occasional willful official does not distort 
the program in operation to the disservice of the Intended clients. 

In conclusion we might characterize the New Federalism, at least as ap- 
plied in the manpower program area, as a modern grant-ln-aid program— not a 
grant-in-aid program of the 1930s model in which the role of the federal gov- 
ernment was essentially that of financial pass-through to the slates and there 
was no role at all for local government, but one of the 1970s in which each 
governmental jurisdiction, federal, state, and local, has clear responsibilities 
and authorities appropriate to the larger purpose of financing and delivering 
manpower services to the citizens who need them, 

fn the briefest of characterization, the federal role is that of eve-all pro- 
gram stewardship, the state role one of planning and coordination, and the 
area or local government role one of organizing and administering the day-to- 
day operation of manpower programs. 




LOWELL A. BURKETT 

AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 



At first I felt somewhat restrained by th-* limitations placed upon me by 
virtue of the title assigned to this panel, "Problems of Decentralization and 
Block Grants. M However, I noted that this is a conference on vocational edu- 
cation and training under a comprehensive manpower policy. The title of this 
conference created the opportunity for me to develop some broader concepts 
which I believe are relevant to the subjec.. 

I have read the lite ature and heard people speak on the subject of a na- 
tional manpower policy and have tried to put the pieces together, taking into 
account the economist's, sociologist's, and the educator 7 s point of view. I 
have been personally involved in many facets of a manpower development pro- 
gram— both as a trainee and as a trainer or student and teacher. I an where I 
am today because I have strong convictions about what happens to people and 
not how we can affect an unemployment statistic or how we can apply an eco- 
nomic theory to a very complex human problem. 

My reason for accepting the invitation to speak at this conference waj; to 
try to put manpower into a perspective as vocational educators view it, to ex- 
press our enthusiasm for a sound manpower policy, and to suggest some pos- 
sible alternatives or additional recommendations for further improvement of the 
manpower development programs currently in operation. 

The period of the 1960s has seen the beginnings of a national commitment 
to full employment and the education and training necessary to reach that goal. 
Everyone heie knows the dimensions of the problem: Technological charge 

renders many jobs obsolete. We approached the retraining needs of workers 
with the Area Redevelopment Act in 1961 and the Manpower Development end 
Training Act (MDTA) In 1962. But we now know that the unemployment problem 
of really crisis proportion Is among our teenage population, and particularly 
among black youths, 21 and younger. The National Advisory Council on Voca- 
tional Education has determined that more youth flows into the pool of unem- 
ployed than tie manpower programs are able to remove. We began recognizing 
this with the Neighborhood Youth Corps, Title I of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act, MDTA Amendments, which opened the program to youth, aid 
the Vocational Education Act of 1963. 
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To set the record straight, I want you to know that education is not "lily 
white" because much cf the failure lies in our public school establishment 
which gets about 20 percent of its product through four /ears of college, trains 
about 25 percent for jobs, and totally fails about half by sending its rejects, 
dropouts, and graduates into the labor market without a marketable skill. 
Clearly, neither the vocational nor the manpower programs are meeting the 
needs of the majority of the students slipping through the grasp of our public 
schools. In this connection, you'll pardon me if I note that vocational edu- 
cators rarely control public school systems nor is vocational education an in- 
stitutional program. Rather, vocational educators are the general educators' 
tenants. This has to change, either by virtue of law? or executive reorganiza- 
tion at various levels of government. 

The 1960s have also seen the emergence of a senseless rivalry between 
exponerts of vocational and manpower programs. Some vocational educators 
have ^een jealous of mancower' s ability to command greater funds to achieve 
the same goals for a faction of the people served. They see the educational 
component of a manpower program poorly done, and often neglected. They see 
the high costs of most contracts fcr education programs outside the schools. 
Some manpower people have been equally tunnel-visioned in their smug ignor- 
ance of their dependence upon sound vocational education theories, practices, 
?nd values in the conduct of quality manpower training. 

The fact is that there is both enough blame and enough credit to go around, 
but no one has much cause to be satisfied. I think it would be well, for the 
purposes of our discussions, to observe that the goals of the vocational and 
manpower programs are identical. Vocational education and manpower training 
are the two sides of the same coin. They are interchangeable terms. Rather 
than being in conflict, the American Vocational Association sees the education 
and trainirg componentof the manpower program as a vocational education pro- 
gram, just as It sees the preparation of each individual for life in the world of 
work as the primary purpose of all education. Too many educators see their 
. ’ile as being to prepare the individual for more education. 

Much of the conflict has developed because of inter-agency rivalries be- 
tween the Departments of Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW) and Labor, 
and their respective constituencies. Here I see evidence of a change of atti- 
tude and a better spirit of cooperation in this Administration. Still, different 
congressional subcommittees and Budget Bureau personnel review the two pro- 
grams. Educators are leery of Labor Department control; manpower people are 
put ol’f by the rigor mortis of some educational systems; and academic educators, 
who control the school systems, do not want to be sullied by or claim respon- 
sibility for the vocational needs of their non-college-bound students. 

Not long ago, I asked one of my manpower friends if the following lan- 
guage would adequately serve to define the mission o f manpower training: 
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[to as sure] tha f cl l persons of all ages in all communities of the state — 
those in high school, those who have completed or discontinued their 
formal education and are preparing to enter the labor market, those who 
have alrecdy entered the labor market but need to upgrade their skills or 
learn new ones, those with special educational handicaps, and those in 
post- second ary schools — will have ready access to vocational training or 
retraining which is of high quality, which is realistic in light of actual or 
anticipated opportunities for gainful employment, and which is suited to 
their needs, interest, and ability to benefit from such training. 

He thought this was an admirable definition of manpower training. He was 
shocked to learn that 1 was quoting from the Statement of Purpose (Sec. 101) of 
the 1968 Vocational Amendments. 

A year ago last spring, a seminar in Atlantic City was attended by <100 
manpower specialists. The seminar was funded by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion to involve manpower people in the opportunities to train the disadvantaged 
under the new vocational amendments. It appeared that no one present had 
ever read the new law or was aware of a single aspect of vocational education's 
long experience in training people for work. 8ut there was a lot of discussion 
about the recent development of manp^ **er training techniques, such as coop- 
erative part-time education programs, which in fact were old news when the 
Congress passed the Smith-Hughes Act in 1917. 

I believe that the principal manpower development and training agencies 
ofour nation must be the public schools. Our schools are the only Institutions 
we have which reach every citizen. Unfortunately, too many educators will 
gladly sheJ their responsibility to the non-college-bound student. Too many 
will gladly turn these studerts over to a separate manpower development sys- 
tem. This is the danger we fear— the prospect, well known to European systems, 
of a dual or caste system of education— one for the economic and intellectual 
elite; a second, and second class, system for the less gifted and the disad- 
vantaged. 

There is something terribly wrong with its values when a society stigma- 
tizes its craftsmen; when our educators cannot instill In their students a regard 
for the dignity of work; when a refrigerator technician or a plumber can earn 
$20,000 a year and yet be considered a second-class citizen, educationally 
and socially. 

If the education community is to vigorously assume its responsibilities to 
the non-college-bound student, which 1 believe it must if our society Is to 
survive; if we can agree that education and manpower training are subject to 
evaluation as a single system; and if we can assume, and I take it as a simple 
statement of fact, that our schools are the principal agency for job preparation; 
then 1 think it follows that our manpow-er training program must be conducted 
in a way that will encourage our schools to accept their responsibility in this 
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respect rather than encourage the development of new and separate institutions, 
thus reinforcing their inclination to abdicate their responsibilities. Anyone who 
looks at the per-pupil costs of remediation, and the human waste of Irrelevant 
education, must know that our society cannot economically afford a dual sys- 
tem of education. 

Permit me tolist some of the elements which we of the American Vocational 
Association feel are either necessary elements of a comprehensive manpower 
program 01 are possible suggestions worthy of consideration and discussion. 

1. First and foremost, education agencies must be the agency of first 
resort for the review and conduct of the educational component of manpower 
programs. In this connection, we must develop a working definition of what 
the educationalcomponent is and incorporate that definition into the low so that 
the two departments and the various state agencies will clearly understand it. 

2. While the Neighborhood Youth Corps does provide part-time jobs for 
disadve ntaged students, I believe no one would dispute that it is In no real 
sense a manpower training program. It is merely a subsidy program. The NVC 
can and should be transformed into a bona fide manpower program by transfer- 
ring or delegating It to HEW for administration under the work-study section of 
the Vocational Education Act of 1963 as amended. Even the most cursory re- 
view of our manpower policies shows the error of funding the NVC to the ex- 
clusion of the vocational education work- study authorization* 

3. liiter-depai tmentai rivalries have, in the past, been responsible for 
much of the overlapping and lack of coordination which have characterized our 
manpower policies and led to the need for new legislation. Many individuals, 
in the Congress and the Executive Branch, have recommended a policy and co- 
ordinating, inter-department council, much like the old Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education, to review and oversee the programs of the respective 
departments. Such an advisory or review committee should be representative 
of the operating departments and agencies and the public. They should be ap- 
pointed by and report to the President. In addition, I believe that the President 
should have a person on his staff to serve as the lietson between the adviso’T 
group and all agencies of the federal government that conduct manpower de- 
velopment programs. 

The American Vocational Association endorses the proposals to create such 
a coordinating and policy-making entity. Perhaps a consolidation of the pres- 
ent two national advisory groups would be a beginning. The states, too, need 
this kind of "systems 1 ' planning. Proposed manpower review commissions 
should be merged with existing vocational education state advisory committees. 
State plans for vocational education should be requested to consider manpower 
activities, and vice versa. We are about to have a proliferation of advisory 
and coordinating mechanisms at the state and natlonil levels —all related to 
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manpower and education. We are fast approaching the day when we will be 
concerned with the problem of "coordinating the coordinators.” 

4 . We believe that a key element of the manpower program should be 
provisions for upgrading the skills of entry-level employees in industry, tied 
to the filling of resulting vacancies. 

5. We believe that a program to create new jobs in the public sector and 
consequent training .or public service employment is essential, 

6. We applaud the introduction of language designed to give incentives 
for quality pro r ams. For too long we have reviewed project proposals strictly 
from the viewpoint of compliance with the process and procedures of contract 
applications. 

7. We believe that no single department or agency is the sole repository 
1 r expertise in the manpower field. A case in point is the health-related occu- 
pations, It seems clear that in this area, the agencies of HEW are better suited 
to judge hea Ith manpower needs than are the state employment security offices. 
Section 202 of MDTA must be a two-way street. HEW should be able to ini- 
tiate manpower programs too. 

8. Provision must be made to strengthen the Employment rvices, af- 
fording them more resources, visibility, and support. In all too many skilled 
occupations, the Employment Service is considered by employers to be the re- 
ferral agency of last resort. 

9. Some consideration might be given to structuring the manpower pro- 
gram along the lines of the GI Bill, thus permitting trainees to "shop’ 1 in the 
educational market for their training opportunities, subject, of course, to 
proper accreditation procedures, and assuring the provision of all related sup- 
porting services. 

In conclusion, we are in great danger of proliferating responsibility, dif- 
fusing our attention, and reinforcing division— all in the name of coordination 
and planning. Our present solutions bear no relation to problem solving in any 
"systems 1 ' sense of the word. 

We know that vocational education and remedial training are components 
of the manpower, career education, and development continuum but we cannot 
develop programs and policies for one without reference to the other. We know 
that elitism, snobbishness, and a monumental lack of adequate, relevant, 
quality, career-related education, from pre-school through post- secondary edu- 
cation, characterize the school crisis In America, but we continue to empha- 
size only those educational values which reward those individuals involved in 
academic, liberal arts, college and college-bound pursuits. We concentrate 
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all others into isolated programs for the "disad /antaged" and, in effect, con- 
demn more than half of our population to second-class statu 1 :. 

If we do not find ways to change our attitudes and values, to bring th^ 
’’disadvantaged 11 and the nonacademic mainstream of the copulation into the 
mainstream of our educational institutions, and to make our public educational 
commitment truly a commitment to ihe needs of all, then the manpower remedia- 
tion cycle will expand beyond our economic meens, and today’s college campus 
cries for relevancy and change will be but a small footnote to the inevitable 
general protest of the great majority who constitute today's ' educationally for- 
gotten Americans . 11 



ERNEST GREEN 
WORKERS DEFENSE LEAGUE 

I think, after listening to M:. Hewitt and to Mr. Burkett, that the problem 
in community action organizations will be that centralization really stops just 
above that level. I think that it may be the philosophy of this Administration — 
not so much of the representatives of the Department of Labor here — to draw 
away from full community participation, community action, and the problems 
that they have had with the Model Cities programs. 

Let me say here a word about my background. A non-academician, I came 
directly out of college Into what we regarded as a simple-minded approach tc 
what we thought at the time was a simple-minded proulem cf getting blacks and 
Puerto Ricans In liew York into building and construction apprenticeships. Our 
program and others in the manpower area have be^n somt what successful be- 
cause the existing institutions weren’t able to dc the job; they didn't have the 
resources, the wherewithal, to bring it about. 

A general problem, I think, with the decentralization bill that we are 
speaking of today Is that It leaves out the community. It really puts a program 
in the hands of the people who, to borrow a v;orn cliche, ’’created the prob- 
lem, " and who in many localities are the least likely to respond by making 
substantial changes; that Is, the state government In particular, or at the next 
level down, the prime sponsor— a mayor of a central city. 

Furthermore, I agree that each manpower program today is existing as a 
direct consequence of the faults of the educational system, and if anybody is 
going to operate a manpower program, at some early point he has to decide to 
plug in an educational or remedial component— something that helps people 
make up for years of deficient education. 
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Nc'/., judgment and accountability, 1 assume, is what most of the com- 
munities are Interested :in. They want people to be held accountable. They 
want to be able to have some fair standards of judgment, to be able to really 
see what qualit*' program? are, and to see some results. Even if the Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Areas were utilized, some of the material and readings 
I've been over in the past few years indtcaie that SMSA indexes are not so- 
phisticated enough to pick up all the unemployed in those areas— many of the 
black, brown, red, and yellow people, or simply those who have stopped look- 
ing for work. I think that it is faulty to put the block grants in the hands of 
those people who, in many local communities, are not to be trusted and who 
in the past have not exhibited a great deal of concern about manpower. 1 am 
most familiar with New York City and its Manpower and Career Development 
Agency (MCDA), operating as a suoer agency out of the human resources ad- 
ministration. Almost daily there is a conflict between MCDA and the local 
Employment Service. Some of my best friends are in the Employment Service, 
and it has been beaten enough on problems of the manpower programs. But it 
seems to me that they want to give the block grants back to those institutions 
which have not carried out the programs in the past— which certainly is expect- 
ing a lot. 

I think the position of this Administration is primarily to cut back com- 
munity participation. But if we are going to hear fr:>:n people in the neighbor- 
hoods that make up the inner city, and they should be heard, they should have 
some input if manpower programs affect their local areas. I think there is no 
getting around the fact that in the black and brown and other areas of American 
cities there are critical problems e ' employment, Job opportunities, upgrading, 
and discrimination on job opportunities, and sooner or later the manpower pro- 
gramr have got to address themselves to these problems. 

To revert for a minute: Historically, even with equal educational back- 

grounds in this country, there are income differentials between blacks and 
whites, whether the people are high school graduates c** have college degrees. 
It's continuous, it has always existed in this country, and Job discrimination 
is a crucial part of the problem of *.he black and brown people in the manpower 
area, I hope that a comprehensive manpower program will have as one of its 
targets to bring an end to this particular kind of discrimination. 

The community action voices have h3d a lot of the wind kicked out of them 
because they have fought so many battles with the Office of Economic Oppcr- 
tunity (OEO)— battles over the spreading of limited funds on the Model Cities 
programs. The community action programs have dissipated to the point that 
there Is no comprehensive single voice or chorus of voices raising the serious 
problem of to whom you decentralize and how the block grants are to be allo- 



cated. 
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l would like to see an organization fcr community action programs and local 
manpower operatives outs ' jo the establishment. I would like to see them have 
e spokesman on the level Lowell Burkett to make an appeal on the inadequacy 
of the block grants approach. I don't think anybody can argue that there is not 
a need for some organization to prevent the overlapping of the ^anv programs, 
tc bring about some comprehensiveness, cohesiveness, and direction as to 
what the programs are designed to do, and to plan before a program is imple- 
mented. All of this is noteworthy; it's no different from what is required in any 
other area. 

The manpower area has boomed over night. It is important because it rep- 
resents money and jobs to many local and state governments. But it seems to 
me that the crux of it— my gut reaction as well as what I have learned from talk- 
ing to a number of other people who are involved in community action programs— 
is that the intention clearlv is to leave community action programs with very 
little community voice in decision-making policy and without a real and viable 
input. I think it would be a tragic mistake —another tragic mistake in this 
country where we have tragic mistakes almost daily now— to expect those in- 
stitutions that didn't perform previously to do so now. Because they didn't 
perform, many of the community action organizations sprang up— organizations 
like ours. I must say that we have had the luxury of a national contract, and 
I shudder to think of what will happen under the block grant arrangement if that 
area is removed. Hopefully the Department of Labor will keep an area outside 
the local entity, particularly the local and state governments. Tor the last 
three years and up to now, under the national contract to run a manpower pro- 
gram on construction job training, we have had the freedom, and have been 
able, to develop a comprehensive program that so far has been able to beai up 
under the results. 

It will be a tragedy if the Administration thrust at this point is to cut back 
even further on local participation, and by local participation I don't mean the 
local mayor. It seems to be clear from the discussions this morning that the 
intent is to retreat further from participation of the people in the local areas 
who at this point have been fired up and obviously are concerned because they 
live and breathe the problem. Some of us, the technicians and the experts, 
may not think that the guy who is in pain knows what is paining him, but clearly 
he wants to have some say in v/hether you are going to amputate his leg or 
whethe you are going to give him novocalne or some therapeutic aid. 

If this Is the period of New Federalism, I think the Administration has t:> 
take another look at the level of participation and carry it one step further down. 
In particular, it should address itself to two areas: One is discrimination in 
employment because this is clearly a problem that affects nonwhites. As long 
as this di: crimination continues, no matter how much effoiL and energy is put 
into a comprehensive manpower program, there still will be a differential in 
income, Job types, and Job capabilities — and a perpetuation of the problem. 
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Second, I agree with Mr. Burkett that as long as the educational systems 
of most large cities— and my personal experience is in the 17 large citi?s where 
we are presently working — are allowed to turn out kids who are uneducated and 
untrained, the problem will persist. 1 am speaking of those who stay in schools 
as well as those who drop out, and I think that this is the tragedy the 
American educational system. Even if you consider only those who somehow 
believe that if they stay in school, it’s going to affect their ability, their job 
search, and their earning power and give them a chance to improve their life 
styles, you find them coming out reading on a ninth, eighth or seventh grade 
level. I used to .say that the brighter kids were those who dropped out earlier 
because if they dropped out around the sixth or seventh grade, at least they 
were reading near grade level. The longer they stayed in school, the wider the 
yap became. 

1 guess that the factors of judgment and accountability will come up in the 
discussion, as the Administration has placed great stress on being able to 
support and expand quality programs. It is important that the judgment and 
accountability be spread beyond just the local and state governments because 
1 think that in many cases they are incapable at this point of making sound 
judgments and certainly of making themselves accountable. 



SAR A. LEVITAN 

CENTER FOR MANPOWER POLICY STUDFS 

Our meeting today is another strange campus happening to which we have 
grown accustomed in the past fev. years. In a diiieront age I would question 
the propriety of this session. I know of no culture which provides f_; an elab- 
orate wake of an aborted birth. But here we gather together from all corners of 
the United .States to do just that. As spring is passing into another hot sum- 
mer and as Congress is readying for another election, the chancer» for man- 
power legislation in the 91 st Congress are becoming ever dimmer. 

If the weather were better there would be no need to justify a ck mbake 
in Madison during mid-May, but an occupied campus and the debris ] »ft by 
would-be Wisconsin scholars is not a j roper environment for a dignified wake. 
Moreover my sense of propriety is gnawing away, and 1 doubt whether the Cen- 
ter for Studies in Vocational Education is the proper place to lament the Man- 
power Training Act. To be sure, the laws of abortion are changing rapidly, but 
is it proper to n oum under the tent of those who helped to bring about the 
abortion ? 

We all know that the American Vocational Association and the National Ad- 
visory Council on Vocational Education are in favor of comprehensive manpower 
legislation and that they favor in principle the proposals embodied in the Man- 
power Training Act, tho Steiger bill, and the O'Hara bill. The vocational edu- 
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cation e statTishment just takes exception to the provisions that follow the pre- 
amble to the proposed pieces of legislation. Spokesmen for vocational educa- 
tion protest that they favor comprehensive manpower legislation once a bill is 
perfected. Since Congress has never passed a perfect bill, there is little 
chance that vocational educators will approve of the Manpower Training Act or 
a substitute measure. 

By the time vocational educators get through witn 1 i s t i ng their ex- 
ceptions to the proposals, the message is loud and clear. For example, the 
National Advisory CouncJ 1 on Vocational Education bemoaned the fact that there 
are too Utile funds for preventive functions, but ample funds for remedial edu- 
cation. NACVE pleaded that this ought to be reversed. 

It is ironical that spokesmen for the poor are also opposed to the Man- 
power Training Act and related legislation. It is surprising that legislation 
which would lock in manpower funds for the use of the poor is bel n g opposed 
by the National Association of Community Development and others who purport 
to represent the interests cf the poo.. 

Each categorical program that was enacted In the past eight years has 
created its own supporters and lobby, and these vested groups g”erd Jealously 
their jurisdictions and rice bowls. 

Just last week a number of liberal Republicans in sea r ch of some domestic 
measures to counteract our westward expansion from Vietnam hit upon the Man- 
power Training Act as one domestic measure wo T th dusting off. But the Presi- 
dent' s promised return to Vietnam, where we presumably belong instead of ex- 
panding Into Cambodia, seemed to dampen enthusiasm for new social legisla- 
tion. 



Top Labor Department officials who have attempted to administer the pro- 
grams that proliferated during the past decade would like to consolidate the 
programs and their jurisdiction over these efforts. In any event, they seem to 
have tired of their preoccupation with paper shuffling. Understandably, they 
would Lke to do something more useful and in the process improve the delivery 
of federally-funded manpower programs But the desires of the chiefs are not 
necessarily shared by the Indian: who run their own categorical programs and 
fear that consolidation would encroach upon their domains. This leaves a few 
academics committed to the consolidation of manpower programs, but they con- 
trol few precincts. 

Since we are not likely to get significant legislation which would affect 
the delivery of manpower services, what Is the likely direction of manpower 
programs? Ignoring the alarmists 1 views that present manpower piograms are 
creating a dual training system, it would seem that vocational educators can 
olay an increasingly Important role in training programs. This is likely to hap- 
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pen not because the Assistant Secretary for Manpower and his staff are about 
to relinquish any of their authority and powers over manpower efforts, but rather 
because in the short run as long as the level of unemployment continues 
to mount, the programs favored by the manpower administration are going to 
face increasing difficulties, and the manpower administrators will have to rely 
to a greater extent upon institutional training to provide for the clients of man- 
power programs. 

Aside from some irregularities which have shaken the faith in JOBS, it is 
becoming clear that the program is not living up to expectations. The $420 
million that the Administration had originally allocated to the program for fiscal 
1970 was reduced to $300 million four months ago, and according to the latest 
notices, the funds earmarked for Job Opportunities in the Business Sector 
(JOBS) have been further reduced to $175 million during the current fiscal year. 

No doubt the lackluster record of JOBS is partly due to the rising unemploy- 
ment. But performance during the past two years raises doubts about the ex- 
cessive faith that the Labor Department has placed ;n on-the-job training (OJT) 
for training disadvantaged workers. 

The current economic slack may offer vocational educators the opportunity 
to assume a greater role than they have played during recent years in deliver- 
ing needed training to the unemployed and preparing them for gainful employ- 
ment when economic conditions improve. As long as loose labor markets con- 
tinue, the pressures for immediate delivery of full-fJedged employable persons 
will be diminished and the enrollees' choice to opt for Jobs instead of training 
will also be reduced. Under the c*.' -umstances, more trainees are likely to 
complete a course of training offered under the manpower programs. 

All this assumes, of course, that the Labor Department is not going to 
re<vch out for new panaceas and that vocational educators will be willing and 
capable of assuming the proper responsibilities for unemployed and unskilled 
workers. Having achieved less than a proud record with JOBS, the Labor De- 
partment may place excessive reliance upon other programs which tend to ex- 
clude public vocational educators from training the unemployed. The question 
f s whether manpower administration policy-shapers would cooperate mo - : 
closely with vocational educato:s rather than keeping training funds in the 
family andrelying upon state and local employment agencies to do the job with- 
out outside help. 

Rising unemployment may spur Congress to earmark fund; foi puUic em- 
ployment hoping that public agencies, sponsored by federal subsidies, will 
absorb the unemployed. There are good and sufficient reasons for boosting 
manpower funds during a period of rising unemployment, and the Manpower 
Training Act proposes an automatic increase of 10 percent in selected manpower 
funds when unemployment caches 4 . 5 percent of the total labor force for three 
consecutive months. 
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While this provision attempts to integrate manpower programs with overall 
economic policy and is admirable in principle, it is adequate only as an opener, 
At the present Is/el of appropriations, an Increase of 10 percent in funds allo- 
cated to the selected manpower programs covered by the Administration’s bill 
means a boost of about $155 million. 

Congress would do well to adopt the Administration’s proposal of auto- 
matically boosting the funds allocated to manpower programs by 10 percent 
when unemployment reaches 5 percent. But the plan should be extended by 
raising manpower funds 10 percent for each two-tenths percent increase in un- 
employment. This would mean that the funds allocated to manpower programs 
would rise automatically bv 50 percent (about $800 million at present level of 
appropriations) when unemployment reaches 5, 3 percent, and the funds would 
double if unemployment rises to 6.3 percent. This provision, together with 
another proposal by the Administration calling for an automatic extension of 
unemployment insurance when the number of insured unemployed reaches 4, 5 
percent (about equivalent to 5.7 percent of total unemployment), would provide 
a measure of automatic aid to the victims of monetary and f. >cr 1 policies. 

The added manpower funds to provide for the victims of unemployment 
should not, however, be considered a substitute for training programs. We can 
hope that the Labor Department with the cooperation t r vocational educators 
and others will provide needed training on public employment projects, but the 
work experience record during the past five years hardly justifies great c^tlmism 
on that score. 

This brings us back to the reed to decategoriie manpower programs and 
allow states and communities to plan and design manpower programs which 
they can administer and which suit their individual needs. In the absence of 
congressional leadership, there is no evidence that present manpower admin- 
istrators are any more enthusiastic about relinquishing their powers than their 
predecessors were during preceding administrations. 

There is little sex appeal or ballot box appeal in overhauling the admin- 
istration of manpower efforts, and few congressmen will push for legislation 
which would improve the delivery of manpower services as long ^s the vested 
groups oppose the changes. Thus far the vocational education establishment 
has done more than its share to stymie the Manpower Training Act or related 
legislation. 

My hope is that this wake should not be in vain. ' s Yofessor Somers 
suggested, the bringing together of representatives of divtise groups should 
help clarify issues and hopefully resolve conflicts. Granted that the chances 
for decategorization and decentralization of manpower programs are not too 
good in the 91st Congress, the need for the legislation is not going to dis- 
appear. 
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Minorities with a just cause have prevailed before, and in these unpre- 
dictable days, the supporters of comprehensive manpower legislation might win 
the day. If this gathering does not accomplish anything else, it can pray for 
the success of the proposed legislation. 
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SECTION 2 



Nelson Cummings, Chairman 
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AN EVALUATION OF THE NEW 
MANPOWER LEGISLATION 



WILLIAM R. BECHTEL 

SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT, MANPOWER ANO POVERTY 

The nation's manpower training programs, which serve approximately 
425, 000 persons at a costof some $1 . 6 billion a year, underwent major changes 
with the inauguration of a new Administration in 1969. The lob Corps was 
drastically cut back, to save $100 million. A total of 59 camps were closed. 
The Neighborhood Youth Corps and Concentrated Employment Programs also 
underwent major changes in their operating guidelines. But the most significant 
change of all was the decision to make a relatively new program— Job Oppor- 
tunities in the Business Sector— the centerpiece of a redesigned national man- 
power policy. 

Dr. Sar Levitan, Director of the Center for Manpower Policy Studies in 
Washington, summed up the new Administration 1 s manpower policies recently 
in these words: 

President Nixon has consistently supported the idea that the private 
sector should take a more active role in manpower programs. The Ideology 
of the "New Federalism” is that centralized administration should be re- 
duced and the role of the state and local governments expanded, and that 
these functions should be transferred as much as possible froi the public 
to the private sector. Translated into more specific terms, the P.epuDlican 
precepts of the present Administration favor incentives for the business 
sector tohire and train the disadvantaged. On-the-job training is prefeired 
over institutional training, private over public employment programs, and 
"workfare” over welfare. 

The most striding changes during the first year of the Nixon Adminis- 
tration indicatii g program emphasis we. „ the drastic curtailment of the lob 
Corps and the expansion of jobOpportunilies ’n the Business Sector (JOBS ). 
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The redesign placing the new emphasis or. training in the private business 
sector took positive form when the Secretary of Labor announced that $420 
million would be budgeted for the JOBS program to create 140,000 Jobs in fiscal 
1970, which he described as an increase of 75, 000 jobs. A Labor Department 
table of manpower training opportunities for fiscal 1970 listed 140,000 training 
opportunities for the JOBS program. This was to have been truly a major in- 
crease. It was repeatedly cited on the Senate floor during debate over cuts in 
the Job Corps. A number of senators, using Labor Department figure s, said 
that the vastincrease in JORi : wculd dwarf the cut of 17,500 training opportuni- 
ties in the Job Corps. It was stated that JOBS would offer 60, 500 training slots 
for the out-of-school youth alone— again a truly remarkable increase. 

What are the results, one year later? 

Working against that goal of 140, 000 jobs, the JOBS program — not just in 
fiscal 1970 but .n its almost two years of effort to date — has achieved this 
record: 



These figures were supplied by the Secretary of Laboi on April 23 as the latest 
available figures. They are cumulative data, trcm the beginning of the program 
In 1968 through January 31, 1970. 

A similar story is told in dollars. Working against that goal of $420 mil- 
lion, the Administration through March 31 was able to obligate $122.8 million 
and spend $59 million. 

The trouh.js of the JOBS program are toid in those figures. Retentions lag 
well behind terminations. Outlays have continued to lag far behind obligations. 
In fiscal 1968, $104. 7 million was obligated but only $4. 2 million was spent. 
In fiscal 1969, $153. 6 million wa s obligated but only $41,7 million was spent. 
And in fiscal 1970 through March 31, $122. 8 million was obligated and only 
$59. 4 million spent. If the JOBS program were growing the way its sponsors 
hoped, there would be a rush of outlays representing contract obligations of 
1968, 1969, and 1970. But there is no such rush. In fact, in fiscal 1968, 
fiscal 1969, and fiscal 1970 through March 31, the program has spent only 
$105.8 million— Just slightly over the $104.7 million mark whi'th was appro- 
priated arid obligated in 1968. 

Far from paving the way to a massive new design of federal manpower 
policy, the JOBS program is just now reaching the level budgeted for it ba' k in 
1968. 



Jobs pledged 
Persons hired 
Terminations 



Presently in the program 



99,846 
84, 703 
50, 225 
34,478 
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What has gone wrong ? 

A serious study of the program by the staff of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Employment, Manpower and Poverty indicates that there are at least three major 
reasons for the failure of the program to come anywhere near the goals set for 
it a year ago by this Administration: 

1. The program' s vulnerability to recession was greatly underestimated. 
JOBS was created in a period when the unemployment problem seemed limited 
largely to a relatively small group of hard coie disadvantaged persons. It 
seemed logical that a partnersnip between government and business could find 
jobs for many or most of these. The addition of more than one million people 
to the unemployed rolls in the past year has changed all that, 

2. A second reason for failure to come anywhere near the stated goals 
was a serious underestimation of the resistance of businessmen to signing 
JOBS contracts. This led to what appears to have been an unexpected develop- 
ment. Recognizing a social obligation to help find Jobs for the disadvantaged, 
but being wary of doing the task under a government contract, a substantial 
number of businesses said "we'll do It on our own' 1 - with no government money, 
but also with no guidelines and no standards. Laudable as the motives may 
have been, this has led to a fatal corruption of the data on the JOBS program. 
We now have a program which operates in two parts. Figures on the voluntary 
program are virtually worthless. Yet the two programs are so inextricably com- 
bined that the Labor Department, when asked this week about the failure to 
reach its goals in the contract progrem, was able to reply, "We underestimated 

success of the voluntary program. 11 

3. The third and most serious reason for the failure of Ihe JOBS program 
to meet its goals Is the astonishing termination rate. Herein lies the story. 
This is what serious students of manpower policy might study to find the mod 
significant answers. 

Before we study that termination rate, let’s take a moment to recall the 
exciting concept of the JOBS program. Remember, in the words of ils most en- 
thusiastic backers, this was not just another manpower program. This one was 
unique, because every man in it was to be hired first. He had a job— a per- 
manent job— from the moment he entered the program. This feature of the JOBS 
program has led its supporters, including high officials of the Labor Depart- 
ment, to claim "100 percent placement" for the JOBS program, a truly remark- 
able claim when you realize the relatively poor record of other manpower pro- 
grams. The slogan for JOBS Is, "Hire first, train and retrain. ” It is an 
Impressive slogan. 

In addition to the unique guarantee of a Job, the program also offers a 
highly attractive package of government financed on-ihe-Job training and sup- 
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portive services. Job-related basic education alone in some contracts is priced 
at $1, 360 a year. Trainees are also offered orientation and counseling, free 
transportation to and from work, child care services, free medical and dental 
exams, free eye glasses, and the assurance that their supervisors will get 
special training in how to understand them and their problems. 

This impressive package of benefits, including a 50 percent wage subsidy, 
could cost the government up to $6, 000 or more per trainee under some con- 
tracts. The present ceiling is $5,213. 

With the assurance of a permanent job, on-the-job training to learn a 
valuable skill, and all these other services, one would expect very few would 
be so foolish as to drop out. Let's look at the record: 

The first JOBS contracts negotiated in March through August 1968 were 
known as MA-3 contracts. Under these contracts 

4 5, 300 were hired 

30, 7 36 were terminated 
for a retention rate of 32. 1 percent. 

Of those who were terminated, almost half were gone before two months 
were up; 72 percent of them were gone before four months; 92. 7 percent 
before eight months. 

The second contracts, :n Septemoer 1963 to April 1969, were caUed MA-4 
contracts. Under these contracts 

31, 362 were hired 

17, 020 were terminated 
for a retention rate of 45.8 percent. 

Of those who were terminated, 71 percent were gone before two months; 
8°, 5 pejeent before four months; 99 percent before eight months. 

These contracts represent 91 percent of all persons hired under the JOBS pro- 
gram. They document a disastrous termination rate which Is a major key to the 
failure of the proqram to meet Its goals. These figures also refute the claim 
of the National Alliance of Businessmen (NAB) and the Labor Department that 
that huge total of "terminations" actually includes many who have merely 
"terminated their training" but stayed on as permanent employees. That is not 
bue. These were 12-monlh tra'clng programs. The fact that 92. 7 percent and 
)9 percent, respectively, of the termlnees were out in eight months means that 
only a tiry fraction— if any at all—could conceivably have completed their pro- 
grams and been dropped from the rolls even though still on the job. 

Why this astonisning teirninatlon rate — a rate ir-i^r.Ljuy tar worse than 
the Job (\ rps, which was so denounced a year ago? (The Labor Department on 
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April 30 reported that the JOBS program has the worst termination rate of any 
federal manpower program. The Department calculated the "percent of terminees 
who left within 90 days 11 : for the Job Corps, it was 44 percent; for JOBS, it 
v/as $5 percent. Another Intriguing figure shows up in this recent table under 
the heading "placement— employment, armed forces and full time school": for 
the Job Corps, the figure is a comparatively high 67 percent; for the JOBS pro- 
gram, we are told the information is "not available," Faced with a termination 
rate of up to 67 percent, ard reluctant to abandon the old slogan of n l00 per- 
cent placement , n the Labor Department ducks the issue by saying that place- 
ment or retention— whatever you want to call it— just can T t be computed, ) 

But to restate the question— why the disastrous termination rate in this 
program which offers a permanent Jen, a valuable skill, and a highly appealing 
array of social services? 

Tounderstand this question, you must look beyond the concept of the /OSS 
program and look at the reality of the contracts. 

Unless the failure of public programs to deliver on their promises has made 
you immune to shock, I think you would be shocked as you measure the con- 
tracts against the concept. Let me race over some examples. 

A Dallas (Texas* dry cleaners consortium of 19 small firms got a 
$1 , Z 58, 637 contract to train 4 50 stik finishers and wool pressers at i cost 
of $2, 796 apiece, even though the 19 firms involved presently employ only 
about 100 people and there aren’t 450 such jobs in the whole city of Dallas. 
The program 1 an for eight months and used up $424, 607 before a newspaper 
exposed the fact that the trainees had never even been hired for jobs — the 
first requirement in a JOBS contract. Now the Labor Department has can- 
celled the contract and turned out all the tra inees, unpaid and without jobs. 

A New York trade school firm, American Learning Systems, created a 
consortium of about 20 small firms und won a JOBS contract for $6,675,000 
ostensibly to create 1,955 Jobs. Two-thirds of the money— $4, 78 1 , 616 — 
is to go to American Learning Syste s for providing education, counseling, 
medical care, etc. Yet four c mployers under the contract told government 
auditors that the ser\ices are not being provided. One said the govern- 
ment was "not getting anything for the money, " A former employee of 
American Learning Systems said trainees working in low skill assemblers 
jobs were listed as higher skilled truck operators under this contract so 
the government could be billed at higher rate. 

Merit Enterprises, Brooklyn, N, Y, , got a $544, 600 contract even 
though it has "a fantastic record of job turnover" and highly seasonal pro- 
duction, The fum hired 4 79 Fjerto Ricans, Haitians, and low skilled 
American blacks at $1,60 an hour (with half the salary paid by the govern- 
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ment). Once Its Christmas production rush was over, it laid off 100 per- 
cent. Despite this record, the T^bor Department has agreed to consider 
giving the firm a new contract for the coming production season. 

Alladin Heating Corp. , Alameda, California, got a $166, 1/4 contract 
even though it stated in its proposal that Ir the total crew will be subject 
to layoff upon contract termination. rr True to its word, the firm hired 155 
and terminated 14b. The promised on-the-job training was not given. 
Classroom training was begun and dropped. Six out of 10 trainees inter- 
viewed by government auditors did not even know they were JOBS trainees. 
All 10 said they were ne^er taken off the production line for special train- 
ing or counseling. 

Woodside Division of Dan River Mills, Greenville, S. C. , got a 
$1,856,000 contract to hire 1,000 trainees at $1. 60 an hour (50 percent 
subsidized). It plans to bill the government for $132, 000 for orientation 
which is spoiled out In precise detail— including one hour entitled "wel- 
come to Wood side Mills; one hour to discuss vacations, one hour to dis- 
cuss leaves of absence, sixhours to tour the plant and two hours sot aside 
for location of rest rooms. 

Republic Steel Corp. has billed the government for "special counsel- 
ing for anticipaied layoffs." This Is one example of training which trainees 
have been able to put to use, because the firm has now laid off a number 
of its JOBS trainees. 

A Detroit manufacturing firm promised 26 weeks of on-the-job train- 
ing at a cost of $1 ,040 per trainee. Company officials admitted to Govern- 
ment Accounting Office auditors that no formal or scheduled on-the-job 
training was implemented. These officials could cite no costs they in- 
curred for such training. Of nine trainees interviewed, six said they were 
put right to work without anv Gaining— and as general laborers rather than 
as machinists, as provided in the contract. 

There are many, many more examples. 

What are the common elements that run through these cases? 

1, Many contractors never hire the trainees they contract for. The New 
York consortium is an example. It seems to be falling flat on its face. Such 
cases explain the gap between pledges and hires. Thus the total of "Jobs 
pledged" is of little value as a measure of program success. 

2. Some contractors hire several times their contract number, because 
of fantastic termination rates. Leaf Brands in Chicago nas hired 72* people 
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for2Q0iobs, Thuseventhe total of persons hired may be of little significance; 
it does not measure people in the program. 

3, The causes of termination vary greatly, but it is clearly a mistake to 
conclude that trainees merely drop out from lack of desire to work. They didn’t 
drop out at Merit Enterprises or at Alladin. At Zenith Radio Corp. , 28 percent 
left of their own accord; 61 percent were laid off. 

4, Most importantly, the common theme you see running through what I 
would call the bad contracts is a failure to deliver the promised services. 

And this failure to deliver promised services— services for which the gov- 
ernment isiegularly billed— definitely plays a role in the high termination rate. 

The GAO testified before our subcommittee: 

We have noted various examples of employers who did not provide 
contractually required supportive services to trainees, although the em- 
ployers wore paid for such services. . . . Experience gained by the De- 
paitment in prior manpower training programs { ndicates that supportive 
services are necessary to assist a disadvantaged person in adjusting to 
the job and in keeping him on tne job. 

Two examples of cases noted in our review where a lack of supportive 
services and training seemed to contribute to high termination rates fol- 
low: 



A lanitorial service in Portland contracted with theDepartme.it to pro- 
vide supportive services, including initial orientation and counseling, job 
related basic education, special counseling and coaching, medical and 
dental examinations, and transportation . ♦ . . In his proposal the con- 
tractor stated that he would hire a qualified teacher to teach reading, 
writing, arithmetic and communications skill j required for job performance, 
as a part of job related basic education. We found that the employer's 
,v;tual program for job related basic education consisted of explaining the 
nature of payroll deductions to trainees. No teacher was hired. Trainees 
were not given special counseling, only brief orientation, and only a few 
were provided medical ot ^enlal exams. Of the 3:> individuals hired to fill 
the 16 positions under the c antiact, 2 5 terminated; 16 of these after being 
on the iob four weeks or les. . 

A consortium contractor in San Tiancisco hired 36 trainees an' had 
terminated 20 between Marcli 1969 and December 31, I960. The consortium 
contract provided for a full range of supportive services uni veslibu’e skill 
♦raining to be given by a subcontractor, in classroom lyp-** situations. Ac 
fous. 3. however, that th.^se scrvi.es, with the ex -option of so re conn ■]* 
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ing and orientation, were not given to the trainees .... The subcon- 
tractor, who turned out to be one individual with no staff, did not have 
the necessary funds to setup the vestibule and supportive services class- 
room job. 

Sheldon Rood man, a Chicago Office of Economic Opportunity Legal Services 
lawyer, testified in behalf of the Northwest Employment Development Corpora- 
tion, a community group which has 3 JOBS contract involving 24 employers on 
the near northwest side of Chicago. The consortium was organized by an as- 
sociation of local business firms called the Industrial Council of the Northwest 
Community, Inc. The Northwest Community Organization, desirous of playing 
a role in marpower training for he disadvantaged in its area, offered to iortn a 
community-ownr . corporation to provide the supportive services under the 
contract. 

As attorney for the community corporation, h r. Roodman’ s experience has 
been grim. When he visited the 24 companies in the consortium, only seven 
understood the objective of JOBS. Four promptly withdrew when they earned 
it involved hiring the disadvantaged. Many of those who remained continued 
to fight the concept. Mr. Rood man testified: 

From the inception of the program the job related education program, 
which consisted primarily of teaching English to Spanish-speaking unem- 
ployed, was minimized and subordinated to other Interests and needs. . . . 
Immediate company Job needs often required trainees to start full time on 
th ■ job with the oft-stated promise that job related education could com- 
mence in a short time after the company crisis subsided. There was a 
prevalent company attitude that job rented education was not required for 
adequate job perfw mance, which was undoubtedly true, given the low skill 
nature of many of the jobs. 

lighting for a chance to deliver on the rosy r ''omises of the contract, the 
community corporation turned to the Labor Department for guidance in this dis- 
pute over whether education had to be delivered as promised, Mr. Roodman 
testified: 



Specific written requests were made to the department for a clear 
statement of the minimum Job related education required under the contract. 
.To written answer has been received. However, informally and orally it 
h-s been stated that the amount of training required was that which was 
necessary to prepare trainees for adequate job performance, which was 
ninimal. With this interpretation from the Department of Labor, [the com- 
munity] corporation's ability to promote job related education was sub- 
stantially undermined. As a consequence, some 340 of a total of 470 per- 
sons hired as MA-3 trainees have already terminated, all but "0 of them 
without ever having been exposed to the spoken English or basic education 
that Me program was to have offered them. 
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Mr. Roodman made a similar Indictment of the on-the-job training compo- 
nent in JOBS contracts. He said it is largely on illusion. The contract has 
reimbursed employers for anywhere from $800 to $3,000 for on-the -job training. 
Yet, he testified, M for most of the jobs this has amounted to no more than 15 
to 40 minutes of initial job instruction and infrequent personal supervision to 
correct work procedure. " For a job listed as a "packer, 11 which apparently is 
a person who loads a truck, the contract provides $1, 155 for on-the-job train- 
ing, Roodmancited another job for which the on-the-job training cost is listed 
at $1, 440. Yet on-the-job training consists of little more than 40 minutes of 
familiarization with the job on the fi r st day— the same qlven all other employees, 

One of the most alarming trends in the JOBS program 's the rapid growth of 
subcontractors — the MAB referred to then, in House testimony ?s M flesh ped - 
dlers 11 — whc openly solicit employers to negotiate JOBS contracts. The .‘sub- 
contractors offer to prov.de everything. They will draft and get approval of the 
contract; they will recruit the workers; they will pruvide all the supportive 
services, and M it won’t cost you a thing, " they assure the employer. Adver- 
tisements to thU- effect have been published in newspapers by American Learn- 
ing Svstems. 

The Systems Development Corporation study done under a Labor Department 
contract sounded a warning about the proliferation of subcontractors. It said 
that there were more than 150 such firms in the Los Angeles area alone. 

I talked with the JOBS project director at Hoffman Brothers Packing Com- 
pany In Los Angeles, who felt he had been burned by a subcontractor. He said: 
'They are springing up faster than Holiday Inns. All you need is five chairs 
and a blackboard and you are in business. " 

Those who are concerned about the development of a dual system in the 
field of vocational training and education might take a c,ood look at the $6. 5 
million New York contract Involving American Learning Systems. For example, 
Joi an assembler at International Appliance Corporation, the contract provides 
$720 per trainee for or.-the-job training and $1, 120 for basic education. For a 
shipping clerk at the Excellent Bag Corporation, the contract provides $1, 363 
for basic education and $580 for on-the-job training. For the YooHoo Beverage 
Company, the contract provldes--for a maintenance man— $1,800 in on-the-job 
training and $1,363 Jn basic education. American Learning Systems has leased 
large amounts of space and is In the process of setting up elaborate education 
centers in connection with this $4, 7 million contract for services, 

Similar things are going on in companies all across America, large and 
small. There seems to be little uniformity in the contract payment 1 approved 
for education and on-the-job training, however. A study by Sar Levitan and 
Garth Manjum, cited in our staff report, show's that costs for janitors, for ex- 
ample, can range from $1,000 to $3,600. At the State Poultry Company in 
Jackson, Mississippi, basic education for an industrial 'ruck operator is $1^0. 
For a foreman it is only $420. But at USB Products in rarmlngdalc, N. Y, , basic 
education for a pool table assembler is $1, 120. For the Treeport Shrimp Asso- 
ciation, basic education for a fishing boat trainee is $1, 131. 

3D 



One moi'e factor which must be mentioned is the frequency of low pay, 
dead-end jobs. The Austin Laundry and Dry Cleaning Company got j contract 
to hire silk finishers at $1. 30 an hour. The wage cost to the employer is t»5 
cents, Laurelwood Medical Hospital at San Antonio got a contract for maids 
and cook helpers at $1.30. There a;c many contracts for $1.60 an hour. Where 
these are sleeping stones to the learning of a skill and a meaningful wage, 
they can be jus: lied. But many of these low paying contracts offer little beyond 
the job the trainee takes the first day at work, and a pay ceiling of $2 to $2.25 
an hour. 

Peeples Drug Stores in Washington hired more than 100 trainees at $1.80 
an hou . They got virtually no training and no special services. They stayed 
an average of one month and 14 days. Almost all have terminated. But the 
employer does not see that as unusual. He testified that the JOBS trainees are 
essentially the same people he has been hiring ail along, and they stayer' about 
the same length of time* That is what the labor market is like at $1. 80an hour 
in Washington, 1 C. You push a broom for $1.80 an hour until you find some- 
thing at $1.85 or $2, 

To those who wish to seriously evaluate th>s program, the Diggest single 
shortcoming is the lack of reliable data. The GAO testified: 

There are significant shortcomings in the management information 
system. We believe there is a need for much more complete and reliable 
da ta on JOBS program operations, particularly data concerning the eligibility 
of participants, and follow-up data concerning persors who h:d dropped 
out or have completed training .... We believe complete data is essen- 
tial to permit effective administration and evaluation of the JC3S program. 

The Systems Development Corporation Study done for the Labor Department 
wss even more blunt. It stated? 

Reliable information concerning the number o f people actually placed 
under the program and the number currently at work is, for all practical 
purposes, impossible to obtain. 

The Washington Post stated on May 12, 1970; 

Secretary ShulU conceded JOBS is not perfect, but said the program 
should also be judged in the light of its achievements, such as the hiring 
of 432, 000 disadvantaged persons .... 

There is no way to substantiate that figure. In the *irst place, even the 
NAB, which supplied the figure, will not stand behind it. The data simply do 
not exist. Back when NAfl claimed a total of 380,000 people hired, GAO found 
' hire cards, " a basic item in the NAB Management ft, formation System, were 
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available for only 158, 904 or 41.8 percent. Since the IBM computer card in- 
formation systemwasn‘t producing the numbers needed, NAB took to telephoning 
around the country and asking NAB directors how many jobs they had filled. 
That's how they got it up to 380, 000 by the end of January and 432, 000 by the 
end of March. 

But bad as its reporting system is, even NAB is forthright enough to ac- 
knowledge that those 432, 000 alleged hires must be reduced by 24 3, 000 term- 
inations, NAB also has progressively reduced its retention claim from 80 per- 
cent to 48 percent. 

So, if you really do want to attribute to this program the achievement of 
ha ving hired 4 32,000 disadvantaged persons, you must remember that more than 
half of them are already gone, and that the data to prove t the' 1 ’ were ever 
there do not exist. 



In summary, the nationwide failure of the JOBS program to deliver jobs, 
education, and training to the disadvantaged Is thoroughly proven by the na- 
tionwide figures. The bad contracts which have been exposed are not isolated 
examples, but are an inevitable result of weaknesses in the program as a whole. 
The failures resuLt from the highly publicized and completely unrealistic goals, 
the hasty negotiation of contracts in hopes of meeting these goals, a failure 
to monitor contracts, and a refusal to face up to failures in the program when 
they have been revealed by impartial auditors. Rather than a massive increase 
to i40, 000 jobs in the contract portion of the program, the program has achieved 
what I would consider a rather pitifully small increase (as of March 31) of only 
about 11, 000 over lune 30, 1969. 

the responsibility for shortcomings in the program must be shared by the 
NAB and the Labor Department. The NAB receives more than $5 million in fed- 
eral funds. It sees itself simply as a promoter of the program. It is placing 
advertisements and news releases all over the country, praising the program 
as a tremendous success. When the NAB testified before our subcommittee, 
their praise of the program consumed 33 typewritten pages before Senator Cran- 
ston asked them about the first bad contract. The NAB promptly abandoned oil 
responsibility. The witness testified: 

This is not our job. I probably should not even comment on it. The 
task given us was to get the jobs, and we don't have anything to do with 
the monitoring, or the actual contract itself. 

The NAB witness went on to denounce the Senate subcommittee staff report 
for 11 pointing out a few horrible example s' 1 : 



Of course, I dislike these horrible examples. I chink these things 

should be exposed, and I think the program should be monitored . . . but 

that is not really our job. 

It certainly isn't. 

The Labor Department has now faced reality and made a further budget cut- 
back for JOBS. From $420 million, we are now down to $175 million for fiscal 
1970. 

The victims of these horrible examples, of course, are not the NAB or the 
Labor Department, but the poor and unskilled members of society who were 
supposed to reap rich benefits from this program. No matter whose figures you 
use, more than half of those who staked thei r hopes in this program are back 
out on the streets again, most of them without ever receiving the prize v;e 
dangled before them. We are told that many : e more bitter than ever. 

Frankly, it is in the hope of getting someone to consider their plight that 
I make this report to you here today. The things brought o^, in the GAO audit, 
in the testimony of many witnesses before our committee, in tne staff report, 
and in these remarks of mine are going to make a lot of people unhappy. They 
should. They are going to cast a cloud over a program v/hi i up until now had 
been viewed by almost everyone as highly successful. They should. 

There are no lobbyists in Washington representing the hard core disad- 
vantaged. When a JOBS contract is negotiated, the disa jvantaged are not a 
party to the contract. 

If we are going to use them for billing purposes, if we are going to count 
them up in order to make the record of the program look good, I think we should 
give them something in return. I think we should give them a JOBS program 
which lives up to its lofty concept, which provides good permanent job?, gen- 
uine training for a skill, solid educational and other supportive services pro- 
vided by competent people. 

Until that is achieved, there are a number of us who plan to continue mak- 
ing a number of people unhappy. 
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PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS OF A COORDINATED 
WORKING RELATIONSHIP: PANEL DISCUSSION 



CLARENCE GREIBER 

WISCONSIN BOARD OF VOCATIONAL TECHNICAL AND ADULT EDUCATION 



I would like to reemphasize several comments which were made regarding 
vocational education by this morning's panel. In Wisconsin, vocational and 
technical education, since its establishment in 1911 as a state system, has 
assumed a total manpower training responsibility. Vocational education in our 
state continues to provide a comprehensive programwhich recognizes a respon- 
sible ty for meeting the neods of youth and adults, in-school and out-of-school, 
in full-time and part-time day and evening programs* We have a separate 
State Board of Vocational, Technical, and Adult Education representative of 
labor, management, the general public, and government which by its very 
composition is able to respond quickly to new manpower demands which are 
placed upon the system. 

Vocational education is manpower with the educational component added. 
Vocational educators are concerned about the possible development of dual 
manpower training systems and feel that traditionally many states have ade- 
quately met the challenges of manpower supply. 1 hope that the state advisory 
councils required under the provisions of the federal Vocational Education Act 
will urge vocational education systems throughout the country to commit them- 
selves to a total manpower training and education responsibility. 

1 also want to emphasize that it is impossible to separate "preventive” 
from "remedial" programs of vocational education. A so-called "remedial" pro- 
gram may serve as preventive for an adult whose occupaticn has disappeared 
and who must prepare himself for a new occupation. 

In discussing the question of working together in achlevlrg e coordinated 
work relationship, I would like to point out some of the act >ns which have 
been taken in our state. First, 1 will make sc me observations on state-federal 
relationship in delivering manpower programs; second, I will review sorr-> of 
the basic weaknesses in relationships between uaencies of state government; 
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third, I willdiscuss some of the vehicles for executive formation of state man- 
power policies; fourth, I will discuss the state Manpower Council's role and 
responsibility; and finally, I will review the relations which exist between 
agencies concerned with manpower in Wisconsin. 

The past decade has seen the growth of an impressive number of federal 
programs designed to meet manpower problems across the country. Examples 
of these are the Manpower Development and Training Program, Concentrated 
Employment Program, the Work Incentive Program, and others. These together 
with traditional programs provide an imposing array of manpower programs in 
Wisconsin. During . le 1969-71 biennium, our state government is administer- 
ing an estimated $275 million in manpower programs. 

As State Director of Wisconsin's vocational and technical school system, 
I have had many years of experience in working with federal programs. I have 
seen the following problems in delivering manpower services an’ Li ining for 
the world of work. First, there is no overall federal manpower pr-li / f^day. 

In 1967 I was privileged to serve on a committee appointed ur Jer crngres- 
sional authority which was assigned the responsibility of revijwi. the ad- 
ministration of training programs. A part of the charge given to tnc committee 
was: "The study is to have as its principal purposes, to determine if then, is 

waste, duplication and inefficiency in administering these progic. as as r-.a'-y 
Individual programs, and if this determination is in the affirmative, tc rake 
recommendations for correction. " 

After a >ear of hearings held throughout the country, in Mar h T»6s the 
committee issued its report which included a substantial number of 'ecommen- 
dations, one of wide h read as follows: 

National manpower policy, currently expressed only through an ir.chrrent 
aggregation of laws and practices, needs to be definitively formulated and 
codified. Goals, commitments, priorities and constraints nr i to be de- 
lineated. Interrelationships between employment, training, c duo Ucn and 
welfare policies need to be explicit. 

As a result of the development of many manpo%ver program.,, during recent 
years, there is fragmented, uncoordinated administration of manpowr programs. 
The state's job of guiding and delivering manpower programs is rr.edc very dif- 
ficult by this weakness. The federal government .s primarily interested in 
reaching national objectives irrespective of the importance c r uniqueness of 
state manpower problems. Natimal programs have dominated all action to meet 
manpower needs. As an examp’e, only a small part of Wiscon ir vocational 
system funding is federal; yet lederal program requirements have increasingly 
directed where the large share of slate an.; local funding is to be spent. In 
other words, the tail appears to be wagging the do;. 
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When I first joined the vocational and technical education system in Wis- 
consin more than 40 years ago, there was considerable criticism of the federal 
controls attached to federal funding. It is my observation tha* federal controls 
today are much greater \nd more stringent than in the past, I also believe that 
many states would be able to do an effective job without the federal controls 
which have been established. If federal conhols are necessary to force certain 
of the states to meet minim n standards, they should be considered fcr these 
states only. It is apparent therefore, that during recent years the state and 
local partnership of the federal government has been neglected and dominated 
more and more by federal programs. 

Because of these problems in federal-state relationship;, I look upon the 
Nixon Administration's New Federalism with some anticipation. As I unde stand 
New Federalism, Wisconsin's community and state government will be encour- 
aged to take initiative and leadership in meeting a variety of problems before 
us today. New Federalism means to ne the opportunity for Wisconsin state 
government to try new approaches to meet manpower needs. 

As i hav r e already indicated, there are weaknesses in relationship between 
agencies within state government. Up to now Wisconsin state governmert has 
followed a course with these characteristics when it deals with manpower prob- 
lems: Each problem is addressed on a f.d hoc basis with no reference: to broad 
policy or earlier actions to meet similar needs. Often groups receiving man- 
power service are served by several state agencies with no or little coordina- 
tion among them. Because several independer* state agencies may provide 
similar programs to a group, conflict and inefficiency in assisting individuals 
do occur. 

I feel that L. • bring consistency to state manpower administration and to 
set overall manpower policy, the governor of Wisconsin must be involved. 
Governor Knowles must determine the way Wisconsin responds to the challenge 
of New Federalism. I think he is the individual to guide state agencies and 
insist that they work together to meet manpower needs. 

What vehicles have been developed in our state for executive formation of 
state manpower policy? Governor Knowles could have chosen to establish and 
direct state manpower policy from his executive office. He could have used 
the state's Comprehensive Area Manpower Planning System (C-AMFSj as a ve- 
hicle to carry cut state manpower policy established v y bis office, A definite 
weakness, however, exists musing CAMPS to formula*' state manpower policy, 
CAMPS generally is composed of second- or third-lire administrative staff 
who do net have the final decision-m.akin j responsibility for the a :en' y which 
the/ represent. Alternatively, the governor could have diicctcd specific state 
agencies to work together on an ad hoc basis to develop policies in manpower. 
This might hove occurred cnee ho had decided what manpower areas were criti- 
cal to a tf Tress. 
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However, Governor Knowles felt that there is a more suitable vehicle for 
doing both the essential jobs of developing manpower policies and overseeing 
their implementation. This vehicle is a governor’s cabinet composed of heads 
of state agencies and systems responsible for administering state and federal 
manpower programs. The cabinet idea has served our state well in meeting a 
variety of traditional state responsibilities. To meet the chaUenge of New 
Federalism, the governor established a Manpower Cabinet— the Manpower 
Council. Until the Manpower Council was established in the fall of 1969, I 
had to deal alone with many manpower problems relating to vocational and 
techhical education. Through this Council, Governor Knowles has given me 
and the secretaries and directors of seven other state agencies the opportunity 
to work as a team. We can together set a broad policy framework and take ac- 
t . '-.1 on manpower. One direct result of this cooperation is the opportunity to 
help the state vocational and technical system do an even better job than it is 
now doing. 

The Manpower Council has definite roles and responsibilities. It has 
three responsibilities in carrying out its role of advising the governor on state 
manpower policies: first, to guide the development of state policies to meet 
priority manpower needs; second, to communicate these needs and policies to 
the governor, the legislature, the federal government, and Wisconsin citizens; 
and third, to advocate courses of action and priority needs especially to the 
federal government but also to the state legislature. 

The Council has been defining the limits of its responsibilities in setting 
its direction in order to guide and communicate manpower policy formulation. 
In line with this commitment the Council has defined the term manpower for 
use ’n Wisconsin. It has developed an inventory of federal- and state-funded 
manpower programs in cur state. It has agreed to write a program memorandum 
to explain to the governor, the legislature, anrj to each council member, cur- 
rent and proposed manpower programs and the priority they are designed to 
meet. It is working on defining priorities to be met in manpower. It has 
decided to develop uniform statewide definitions and terms used in manpower. 
It has agreed to emphasize the public service careers program in hiring new 
state employes. Finally, it has requested the Department of Health and Social 
Services to develop an application for an MDTA grant to train health parapro- 
fessionals through their institutions. 

An essential element of the Council’s responsibility is to advocate poli- 
cies and courses of action. Within state government the program memorandum 
will be one vehicle to be used. The principal focus of advocacy, however, 
wUl be the federal government. The following points will probably be made to 
federal policy-makers. 

1. The Nixon Administration's manpower bill requests each state to select 

a principal administering agency for federal manpower programs. The 

Manpower Council v;i 11 have this function in Wisconsin. 
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2. Wisconsin can do a better Job of meeting manpower needs with Ear 
fewer regulations in carrying out federal programs. 

3 Eventually the Manpower Council will provide the state with the ef- 
fectiveness to use responsibly federal block grants for manpower purposes. 



In conclusion, let me briefly comment on the cooperation which exists in 
Wisconsin presently between agencies concerned l?i manpower training. More 
than ten years ago and before the requirement existed in federal guidelines, a 
liaison committee was established to coordinate relationships between he 
Wisconsin State Employment Service and the vocational and technical education 
system. When I have attended meetings of state ditecto-s, l have been sur 
prised to learn of the lack of cooperation which exists In nany states between 
vocational education and the Employment Service. 

We have also developed a close working relationship between the second- 
ary vocational education programs supervised by the State Department of Public 
instruction in the public high schools of the state and the post-secondary pro- 
grams administered In the technical institutes and technical colleges of our 
state Close cooperation exists between the vocational education system and 
the Department of bocal Affairs. The existing agreements and past cooperation 
will be greatly strengthened as the result of the coordinating in'luence of the 
State Manpower Council already referred to. 

Cur state has a lo g history of coordination and cooperation which is ^ eing 
enhanced through the use of methods which will enable us to do an even better 
job of manpower training and education. 




r J. WALSH 

WISCONSIN STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 



We can foresee certain problem areas as the proposed legislation now 
stands, but these may change In the fina! draft. I will mention some cf them, 
but mainly I want to talk about what we and the vocational educational people 
have acccmpllsh'^ a basis for handling problems that may arise in the future. 

There seems to be some feeling that the vocational education system and 
the Employment Service are two entirely different breeds of animals serving a 
very different clientele. Historically this is not true, and currently this is not 
so except that the Employment Service is charged with devoting an increasing 
amount of its resources to serving that segment of our population termed M dis- 
advar.taged. " 

In recent years, especially since the passage of the Manpower Develop- 
ment ard Training Act, Employment Service priority has been given to the ex- 
pansion of ^medial education and training for those who are not competitive 
in the labor market. We still work with middle-class job-ready people, but 
half of our efforts in Wisconsin are devoted to helping people sharpen their 
latent talents, enrolling them in classes to teach them marketable skills and 
attempting to turn them into tax-paying citizens with the dignity that comes 
with making their own way. The idee is to ’’help them help themselves'* by 
channeling them into the guidanoe and training necessary to lift them from their 
present level of dependence to the higher leval of independence. 

In this endeavor, we have been helped immeasurably by our vocational 
education system which is one of the best equipped and most comprehensive in 
the nation. In meeting the needs of special groups, both the Employment Serv- 
ice and vocational education operations have changed in the past several 
years. The Employment Service has expanded its efforts to screen into the 
labor market those who have been in the backwaters of our economy, and the 
vocational system has expanded its curricula to help meet the educational and 
training needs of these people. 

Since 1962 through June of last year, over 2 3, 000 persons have been en- 
rolled in Manpower Development and Training Act (MDTA) programs in Wiscon- 
sin, and 75 percent of these programs were conducted by public educalional 
institutions. The other 25 percent comprise persons who were channeled into 
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on-the-job training. Of the 4,000 persons enrolled in MDTA programs last 
year, 65 percent were disadvantaged, 39 percent were nonwhite, and 62 per- 
cent completed their courses. 

Problems are encountered in any relationship. Divergencies of opinion 
exist and this will continue to be so. But, I feel we have made a great deal 
of progress through on-going discussions that have helped us both work as 
links in a chain rather than as isolated agencies. 

One of our mutual problems concerns the educational readiness, or rather 
the lack of it, exhibited by disadvantaged persons for occupational training. 
Many occupational training courses demand a certain background on which the 
student can build, and most disadvantaged people do not have this background. 
We, in the Employment Service, work with an individual to plan a specific 
course of action to give him what he needs, including basic world-of-work 
orientation in which he may have to learn a simple thing like punching a time 
clock or taking a bus. We build our orientation around an assessment of his 
needs. 

We do not, however, have facilities to provide him with rrcupational 
training, and therefore we channel the disadvantaged person into institutional 
or on-the-job situations. Concerning institutional training, we believe that 
"students 11 rather than "courses" should be taught. We believe the vocational 
education system does not allow for this at the present time, but there is a 
gap and it will have to be filled. We note that there is a trend to transform 
vocational schools into community colleges-, and at the same time to expand 
vocational training at the high school level. Our concern centers around the 
fact that it will take high schools a comparatively long time to gear up for 
substantial training, and we can't afford to lose vocational school training in 
the meantime. We believe it should not be necessary to go outside the voca- 
tional education system to any great extent to provide the training needed. We 
do not see wholesale use of private braining schools in Wisconsin as might be 
the case in some other states. 

Another problem we encounter is the altitude in some places that provi- 
sions for remedial training for certain groups should go only as far as federal 
mone> reaches. This is the other side of the coin from our experience with the 
Vocational School in Rice Lake, tor example, which extends the curriculum as 
far as possible to provide training to anyone who comes to the school. Other 
schools are also accommodating, but, as 1 said before, we recognize that di- 
vergent philosophies exist in the same system, and we are 'working togetner to 
solve the problems where we find them. 

One current problem that bears on the discussion of the proposed manpo-wer 
legislation is that under the present arrangement between various agencies, a 
progiamgets started and goes on in spite of possible overtraining or ihe emer- 
gence of more critical training needs in another field. local boards are con- 
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servative. Advisory committees tend to perpetuate themselves and lose focus 
on the industries they represent. Money has been spent for equipment and 
teachers, and no one appears to have the authority to shift the endeavor be- 
cause no one agency has operational control. 

There is a lack of realistic methods of evaluating on-going manpov/er pro- 
grams to determine how we are doing and if the training is useful. We find we 
are limited in projecting occupational needs because employes find it diffi- 
cult to estimate their needs five to ten years ahead, due to many variables. 
We realize that schools look to us to furnish this information, and it is hard 
to come by and is not always accurate. For example, in the early 1960s we 
predicted dire effects from automation, but the disaster we feared did not occur 
because other variables absorbed displacements. 

We think, however, that the arrangement under the Manpower Training 
Act, which implies that the Employment Service would have operational control, 
could be more responsive to training needs while recognizing that this may be 
more disruptive to training institutions. Personally, I think that Wisconsin's 
Manpower Council can help create a more responsive system in the form of an 
authoritative group that would include educators, industry, labor, and feder- 
ally-funded manpower agencies. 

It is hard to predict what problems may arise f~om any proposed legisla- 
tion until we see it in its final form. But, based on our experience with Wis- 
consin's vocational education people, prospects for coordination of training 
relations are very good. We have had increasingly good relations at state and 
local levels since the passage of MDTA in 1962, and we see it continuing. 

An example of this is the vocational education and Employment Service 
liaison committee which identifies and provides the educational system with 
occupational and labor market information and trends to help plan relevant 
courses. This liaison has also resulted in cooperation on the local level in 
the use of mutual facilities and sitting on planning groups together. Stan 
Spencer of the Employment Service and Lauran Celly of the State Board of Vo- 
cational Education are co-chairmen of the committee. 

Ed Kehl, Assistant Administrator of the Employment Service, is our repre- 
sentative on the State Advisory Council for Vocational Education, and another 
coordinating factor is the State Manpower Council in which both the vocational 
education system and the Employment Service are represented. We also have 
daily contact with Merle Bcdine who is the MDTA coordinator for vocational 
education in Wisconsin, 

Under MDTA *vc have a partnership. The Employment Service asks voca- 
tional educotion to set up programs to meet the needs o! disadvantaged per- 
sons, and they take it from there in deciding what facilities to use, who should 
teach the courses, and so forth. Under the proposed Administration legisla- 
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tion, this power would presumably be placed in the hands of the Employment 
Service. This could be a problem initially at local levels in that it would place 
Employment Service personnel in the position of making educational and train- 
ing decisions for which they may not be qualified. 

We believe, however, that the State Manpower Council could establish 
policies to avoid these pitfalls and insure that those decisions had input from 
educators at the local level. Our position, in general, would be to push for 
training at various levels, to extend downwa* ’ to accommodate those who need 
basic education, and to provide levels thrcug., which they could pass and build 
upon. 

We must also examine the validity of occupational barriers which exist 
and which arise from regist *ion and licensing requirements. These barriers 
serve to "fence in ,r jobs and rence people out, and are pretty much outdated. 
Fran .ly, we find this in our own Civil Service system with examinations which 
too often have little or nothing to do with the job to be performed. 

As a help to everyone involved, I would like to mention that we are setting 
up a Job Bank in Milwaukee using a computer. As we develop this capability 
of transmitting information rapidly and expand it throughout the state, it may 
be beneficial to install terminals in training facilities to give information about 
jobs as a guide to needs, a source of information to graduates, and a help to 
instructors in relating this information to students to enrich their training. 

Finally, whatever bill is passed, vve believe it to be extremely important 
that training facilities and slotting be so flexible that a disadvantaged person 
who needs and wants training now will not have to be told to come back in 
three orfour months. All the rhetoric in the world will not dispel the dangerous 
credibility gap that immediately appears when a needy person is told his insti- 
tutions cannot serve him when he needs them most. 



SYDNEY FORBES 

WISCONSIN POWER AND 1JGHT COMPANY 

The flow chart submitted here is offered for your study and exploration for 
adaptation in the implementation of state and local level comprehensive man- 
power training programs. It focuses on two basic problem areas: the need for 
more personalized training of black disadvantaged for employment career op- 
portunities, and the need for more effective linkage between manpower training 
activities and industry. While the only manpower training resource indicated 
is technical and vocational, it is conceivable that the chart could be n odiDed 
to have application to o.hor manpower training organizations. 
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The Justification for this approach must first be made in observations on 
the current case of the black disadvantaged In terms of the nature of his prob- 
lems and some aspects of majority-minority attitudes as they exist today. Let 
me come to the point, then, in drawing from black rhetoric some of the roots of 
the realities relating to the complexity of the problems in the Negro culture in 
present-day America. 

Historically, the absence of meaningful civil rights legislation against 
discrimination was thought to be the single most important deterrent to the eco- 
nomic and social progress of Black America. But in recent years we have come 
to learn that progress for all minorities (particularly black) requires more than 
legislation. It requires our immediate and direct corrective action in employ- 
ment, education, and housing. All of these are inseparable from human rights. 

Donald Slaiman, member of the Executive Committee of the Leadership 
Conference on Civil Rights and the Advisory Committee to the Urban League's 
Labor Education Advancement Program, put his finger on the real pulse of the 
matter. In reporting to the 1968 U, S, Department of Labor seminar on Manpower 
Policy and Program, he commented on the persistence of the economic gap be- 
tween blacks and whites. To paraphrase his observations, discrimination and 
segregation were being erased at a very slow rate from 1939 to 19 54, when the 
Supreme Court decision on school desegregation was handed down. During 
that period the economic gap between minorities and the rest of the people was 
closing at a rate of about 1 percent a year. 1 

Most observers, it seemed, assumed that any acceleration of the removal 
of segregation and discrimination would also step up the rate of the narrowing 
of the economic gap. Thus, when the 19 54 Supreme Court decision on school 
desegregation was handed down, the country as a whole and minorities in par- 
ticular enjoyed expectations of greater opportunities for everyone. Even though 
the civil rights revolution has continued to make gains, the economic gap has 
widened. It is this frustration of hope which is at the very heart of today’s 
dilemmas in the civil rights movement and the urban crisis. 

A closer examination of the needs of youth in our urban ghettos reveals 
the true nature of the depth of our problems. We must recognize that we can- 
not talk of creating job opportunities with any degree of success without equal 
emphasis on training and educational opportunities. Neither can we talk of 
training and education without stressing high quality education and high quality 
training. Slum housing and the absence of or, at best, poor facilities for 
training continue to be the precipitants of dulled initiative, bitterness, frus- 
tration, and lack of motivation for Negro youth. 



1 U, S. Department of Labor, citil Rights i« the t'rbtta Crisis, p, c «. 
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Prolonged absence of these basic needs which are central to each indi- 
vidual's right to economic opportunity is taking its devastating toll on hard 
core youth in urban areas. It was indeed, with deep concern, that the National 
Association for Community Development noted, "The increasing pool of hard 
core unemployed and sub-employed may, in specific groups, particularly the 
young people in urban centers, reach 30 percent of the work force, " 

To quickly backdrop this observation, one doesn't have to dig too deeply 
into the major factors which contributed heavily to today’s urban crisis. 

The dramatic transformation of the Negro from a rural to an urban resident 
took place in an almost unbelievably short space of time. Shortly after the 
turn of the century, the great majority (73 percent) of Negroes were rurel resi- 
dents on farms or in rural towns and cities of 2, 500 people or less, 

Some 50 years later survey figures indicate a complete reversal of the 
situation. Seventy -three percent of all Negroes were living in urban areas in 
I960, and their concentration in central city e*eas was taking place very rap- 
idly, In the 20-year period, 1920 to 1940, Negro population in central city 
areas rose by 8 3 percent and rocketed by a further increase of 123 percent dur- 
ing the succeeding 20 years to I960. The number is still growing. During the 
decade of the sixties, Negro immigration to central cities increased by some 
two million, about twice the rate of white exodus, and fully one-third of all 
Negroes were living in 24 of our nation’s largest cities. 

Thus, the overcro'wded cond.tions, dilapidated and overworked facilities, 
continue to contribute to the frustrations of the urban crisis. And when coupled 
with the history the discriminatory’ practices which brought about social nrl 
physical denials and emotional barriers, one can readily grasp some sense of 
the se verity of urban crisis problems and poverty. 

These are the environmental factors -which have shaped the minds and atti- 
tudes of the disadvantaged. These are the factors to which we must address 
ourselves if we are to devise better methods to deal with them and to develop 
more intensive personalized problem-solving approaches. It seems to rne that 
these functions can go on simultaneously with skill and other job-oriented 
traioin^ programs which have already shown that they are flexible enough for 
adaptation in this direction. The real need at this point, as I see it, is for 
the n troductio n of skilled race and human relations resource training teams, 
in both industry and the manpower training units. This, together with continu- 
ous liaison between industry and manpower training organizations, could be a 
key stop in mounting a meaningful attack on the problem of recapturing the hu- 
man resources for career opportunity development. To do this would be to be- 
gin at the beginning, that is. to invclve people \v lose primary concerns ere 
■with urban problems eni the human relations of day-to-day living and human 
relations in industry. 
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It would be foolhardy to assume that the problems car be dealt with through 
simple programs. Our history of manpower development training programs has 
not yielded, to any great degree, measurable progress in the three principles 
upon which manpower legislation was founded initially: full employment, eco- 
nomic growth, and economic opportunity for everyone who can and is willing 
to work. 

To put it another way, we have not yet discovered or designed a practice 
to productively train and employ people who, because of our society's discrim- 
inatory practices, are now in dire need of additional attention to taka full ad- 
vantage of the skills, training, and education which we offer in our Programs. 
This special attention might well be in terms of an attempt to recover the whole 
man: cultural recognition, cultural understandings through multicultural train- 
ing teams, survival counseling both on and off the job. These kinds cf activi- 
ties, together with a true demonstration of equal employment opportunities and 
equal opportunities in employment, once employed, would make for our ability 
to meet the task. And, it is in the context of this latter point where industry’s 
soundness of intent may meet its acid test. 

The flow chart referred to earlier suggests the recruitment of multicultural 
human and race relations training teams in large industry and other organiza- 
tions, and counterpart floating teams in cc istant liaison with, but independent 
of, industry and other organizations and supported by MDTA grants funds. 

In the case of small or medium-sized firms which cunnot afford staff com- 
plements of this type, the floating teams would be available to assist them in 
the implementation of programs in consort w.th a qualified and designated staff 
member of the firm. The broad objectives of such teams would be to ( 1 ) yield 
more truly developed and effectively prepared e.-c sting staff and employees in 
terms of their acceptance of and ability to intera t with other cultural groups, 
and (2) introduce to the work force and staff of thp organization a better quali- 
fied and better prepared potential-career-seeking human resource product of 
manpower training activities. 

The industrial component of the training resource would take the responsi- 
bility for developing a positive action program embracing these key elements: 

An insights development program for the chief executive and corporation 
officers for the formation of employment policy to successfully bring down a 
positive employment action program comprised of two parts: 

(1) Pn affirmative action program of awareness and experiential learning 
exercises designed for 3 00 percent implementation penetration to existing staff 
and employees. Frogram inputs and frequency at the suggested levels of re- 
sponsibilities would be by design in accordance with needs determined by the 
human resources development team. It should be noted that a true affirmative 
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action program, as a management technique and commitment should be applied 
as company policy with written procedures and established communications 
provisions. This would enable the key staff to monitor progress among all 
persons involved in achieving the company's goals of equal employment oppor- 
tunities and equal opportunities in career employment for the disadvantaged. 

(2) The equal employment opportunities outreach part of the program 
should be geared to seek out the disadvantaged thri ugh every possible access 
to their location— schools, community organizations, Employment Services, 
and organizations of and/or for the minority groups. 

It is imperative at this point to make an important distinction among the 
prospective employee oi trainee yield from the outreach program efforts. This 
distinction is one of disadvantaged as ageinst disprivileged in the context of 
sKiils or professional abilities achievements. Briefly, many minority persons 
who have skills or professional trav.hng have suffered social, economic, and 
career opportunity denials which are \'v contributing factors to today's eco- 
nomic gap. Because of these denials, such an individual is more often than 
not unable to obtain proper or quality education, facilities, and housing for 
his dependents. Neither is he able to remove them from the detriments of the 
ghetto environment. The result all too often is that his children are recycled 
into a truly disadvantaged position — lack of education or training or motivation. 
If such a person has five dependents, then the real disaster Is that the prob- 
lem may be compounded by the factor five. These disprivileged persons should 
be sought out with no less zeal than other members of the disadvantaged 
group. 

Exlctnal and inlr trial (company) support training programs are suggested 
to accommodate all ypes of training programs with course content requirements 
specified by the particular industry or training teams. It shojld be expected 
that there will be some vacillation between the two types of programs. For 
example, for a disadvantaged oerson with no skills, external support program- 
ming may be necessary periodically during remedial training periods or he pro- 
gressive acquisition of new skills or for survival counseling. Similarly, a 
disprivileged person may be expected to fulfill his job function but may need 
updating of skills or othe* abilities through external training before he becomes 
fully productive and career-oriented through internal support programs. 

The activity of the "feed in" or career opportunity stream flower left on 
the chart) will reflect industry's will to meet the challenge to place qualified 
persons in various types of career positions. The:: progress, based on their 
merit and abilities, will depend in large measure on the thoroughness of the 
company's affirmative action program. The goals are clear; expanding job re- 
sponsibilities and vertical mobility within the firm, based or. merit after proper 
developmental training. 
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Some applications of this program flow chart can be demonstrated quite 
simply using the vocational-technical training resource indicated in the mode). 
With a skilled multicultural training team as part of its staff complement, or 
readily available as part of the comprehensive manpower training funding, the 
company would be in a very advantageous position to meet and solve several 
employment problems which currently plague both the disadvantaged end indus- 
try. 



Keeping in m'nd *he problems beyond skill and education training which 
the disadvantaged face, the school would be equipped now to maintain more 
direct and effective contact with the minority group communities and in terns 
of access, communications, and understanding the hopes, aspirations, and 
frustrations of the people who now harbor feelings of bitterness and lack of 
trust. They could enhance considerably the outreach function because of iden- 
tity and deeper trust with the group and more quickly discern and sort, for 
course content or curriculum and certain personal needs: (1) basic education; 
(2) prevocational training; (3) work experience training; or ( 4 ) required resi- 
dential facilities and allowances or other public support and subsidy relating 
to health care, and so on. Also, this kind of team could assist greatly in the 
resolution of the priority of needs, operational policy, planning, and budget- 
ing to fulfill its manpower program commitment. 

For example, because of its liaison function with its industry counterpart 
team, industry's manpower forecast from one to several years hence could be 
met with greater assurance of delivery and with more realistic selection and 
placing of candidates for employment training. The function would also put 
the school in a better position to engage in long-range budgeting and fuller 
use of its facilities as against its current practice of semester-to-semester 
budgeting. At best, the present system suffers severely fr a uncertainties of 
budget, timing, and lack of prearranged job take-up for trainees. 

On the questions of work experience and survival counseling, which are 
perhaps the most serious reasons for minority frustration, lack of interest, and 
chronic unemployment, the role of the training teams could effect a higher re- 
tention level for employers. This is all to the economic advantage of industry 
in meeting its social and economic obligation to Us communities. But, apart 
from this, it seems to me that with every success in retention, we increase 
the force for change and reduce the ranks of those who doubt that the challenge 
can be met. 
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RUPERT N. EVANS 
UNfVERSrTY OF LUNCKS 

My remarks are going to sound a bit disconnected because I will try to 
avoid some of the topics which have been covered thoroughly by the panel 
members who have preceded me. 

1. Like Sar Ivevitan, I believe in distributing my arrows withour fear or 
favor, Let me suggest to you that the next time a vocational educator says to 
you, "I don't believe in dual school systems/ 1 engage him a little bit further 
in conversation. Vocational education in Wisconsin has divorced itself from 
the dual school system which it had for many, many years. But in the rest of 
the country, in state after state, you will find vocational educators deliberately 
setting up educational systems which, in my opinion, deserve to be called 
"dual." When they say, "We don't like a dual educational system, " what they 
mean Is, "We don't like a dual educational syotem of which we aren't running 
half, " 

2. Lot me turn now to a suggestion on minimizing criticism of an educa- 
tional establishment. We mentioned earlier that figures are important. I have 
seen a beautiful technique for minimizing the apparent dropout rate in a train- 
ing program. Suppose you have a training program which is 40 weeks or 52 
weeks In length. You divide this into six or ten segments. Then If a trainee 
completes the first of these segments, he Is a graduate. And If he does not go 
on to the second of the segments, he is not a dropout. By dividing your pro- 
gram this way you can make it appear as if you have no dropouts at all and as 
If you have a fantastic number of graduates. 

3. I would like to refer to what somebody at the break called the "comto 
book"— the series Of charts that has been distributed to you. At your leisure 1 
urge you to look at the chart entitled "The Manpower Training Act Decentral- 
izes Administration Through State and Local Levels, " Essentially it is an or- 
ganization chart which helps me a great deal to understand what really is 
proposed, 

1 had hoped that we could have, aj part of the new Manpower Act, co- 
ordination at the federal executive level. That went down the drain because 
the people within the various* branches of the executive just couldn't get to- 
gether. So the net effect et the federal executive level is the status quo. 

Then I thought, "Well, there are some people In Congress who are saying 
that it would be a good idea to coordinate some of these manpower programs." 
So I suggested to some of the congressional aides that It might be desirable 
to combine some of the congressional committees that have to do with voca- 
tional education and manpower programs so In at they could look at some of 
these problems as a unit. "Oh," I was told, "We never in the world could 
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accomplish this. Committee prerogatives are so strong that there is just no 
way in tho w rid of cooidinating at that level. rr 



I still had some hope we could effect some coordination at the state level 
through federal statutes. But in the organization chart in the comic book, there 
is a beautiful arrangement. It starts off at the top with the Secretary of Labor, 
and then there is a direct line down to the governor. But then somehow things 
get divided. Off to one side, reporting to the governor, Is the state manpower 
planning crganization. Off to the other side reporting to the governor is the 
state manpower agency, which in parenthesis is called the state prime spon- 
sor. There is a line linking those two. Just how you make an organization 
like this work, I don't know. But that isn't the worst of it, 

Continue on down the organization chart to the local level. The way I 
read the Administration bill, the local manpower offices had something to do 
with what the prime sponsor was doing. The prime sponsor was going to pull 
together all of these services. But if you look at this organization chart, you 
find that, no, they report to the state manpower agency. The local prime spon- 
sor has to report to two groups above him. And then sitting oft to the side of 
the notted line (which I f in sure means some sort of advisory relationship) is the 
area comprehensive manpower planning advisory body, which is advisory to the 
local prime sponsor, but apparently not to the local manpower offices. The 
way I read this chart Is that the local prime sponsor is going to coordinate the 
training activities. But all of the supporting activities (Fmployment Service, 
Bureau of Apprenticeship, etc.) are to be Included In the local manpower offices 
which Lave no tine relationship to the local prime sponsor, if I’m wrong in 
reading this organization chart, I would apprecla f e being corrected. 

So it seems tn me that the proposal adds up to coordination not at the ex- 
ecutive level in the federal government and not at the legislative level in the 
federal government. It does suggest a bit of coordination at the state level 
end a bit cf coordination at the local level, but there would be a lot mere co- 
ordination training than in supportive services. I have no objection to the 
coordination o! training, for I hope that we can do a great deal more of it. 3 
hope that Ihe statement made this morning that tho vocational education estab- 
lishment is bucking a manpower training act is not true. The people 1 know are 
not bucking it. It surely would make sense, however, to have coordination of 
policy-making and of supportive services, as well as of training, 

4. Much cf the discussion about the difference between preventive ar,<i 
remedial manpower programs is hogwash. To a very real extent, vocational 
education Is both a preventive and a remedial program. It is remedial for man' 
students whose lack of education may have grown out of deficiencies in early 
childhood education. And even early childhood education, which is designed 
for kids two, three, four years old, Is essentially s combination of preventive 
and renHUl programs. ft is remedial because It Is in many cases designed 
for children who did not have an opportunity at home or in their community to 
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learn the sorts of things le^-v.ed by children from other backgrounds* So even 
at that low age level, one of the most important programs that we can have in 
this nation is a combination of preventive and remedial education. As you go 
up the age range, the current Manpower Development and Training programs 
that 1 have seen are themselves a combination of preventive and remedial edu- 
cation, They're preventive in terms of preventing future dislocation of that 
employee if he runs across changes in economic or technological conditions. 
All I'm saying is that there is a close relationship between remedial and pre- 
ventive goals, and while there may be a heavier stress on preventive than on 
remedial in one program than in another, both goals are present in every edu- 
cational program. 

There is a very comprehensive study (Project TALENT) which asked a 5 
percent sample of all high school freshmen, "What kind of a high school cur- 
riculum do you want?" Hal f of them said, "I want a vocational education cur- 
riculum, 1 and half of them said, "I want a college prop curriculum, " The half 
that wanted the college prep curriculum got it. But only half of those who 
wanted the vocational education curriculum got it, simply because there were 
not enough training slots available. So the upshot of it is that we had 50 pe r - 
ccut who wanted anJ got the college prop curriculum. There were very few 
dropouts from that croup. The general curriculum, which is a mishmash, got a 
quarter of the hijh school students, and from that quarter came At" percent o! 
our high school dropouts. Lot me repeat that 66 percent of high school drop- 
outs come from a general .-umculum which enrolls ,?5 percent of tnc students 
1* appears that this 2 s * percent oi the stuaents arc the on-‘s who wanton voca- 
tional education and cou'cin’l get it because there were not enough secomiar 
school vocational education slots in whicn to put Mien,. 

Now you can't very well run a preventive program when you don't have si 
opportunity to do your prevention. I oi tne Juris who wanted the vocation/ 
cdu'-stion program and nhfr.'t get it, the dropout rate is rxtio.m-Mv hi — :a\ 
far hi iher loan it is m the vocaticual curriculum. So the prevention ci ir,‘ ; 
hav « a ~h sr co t ? occur. 

c , Su; rested improvements: Some of us have been en;a 'd ir a stu.iv of 
skill centers around th^ country and most recently have looked at the Last I os 
Angelas skill center. Wc loune a very strong working relati ns; ip between, the 
educational program and the service centers there which work extremely well 
he<, -use they combine ell supportive services. 

B/ end largo, the instruction provided in these skill centers that we've 
looker at so far is good. But the big thing that seems to be h issing in all except 
one that we have seen is that the people who are providing th; instruction in 
the skill center are not netting feedba h from the placement of the trainees. 
We have Ion; known that feedba k from placement is one of the best crrrective 
ncasure? that you can have in vocational education. But ir, skill center aft^r 
skill ■■ enter. and in vocational program after vocational program, you'll find 
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placement occurring without the feedback from placement going back to the 
teachers. The teacher must have this information so that he can take correc- 
tive action where he has provided poor instruction, inadequate instruction, or ^ 

even superfluous instruction. We simply have to get plans worked out to get 
this feedback from placement into the instructional program. 

Another Interesting fact came out of this most recent skill center study. 

Unlike some, they happened to have all of their projects ending on the same 
day. They had 35 instructors whose contracts ended on the first of November. 

Mi 35 were laid off. On November 24 the school was told they could start 
hirinj again because they now had some contracts. By the time they could 
contact the 35 instructors they had let go, 34 of them had jobs and would not 
come back. So they lost 34 out of 35 instructors. This procedure is justified 
as a means of preventing teachers from securing tenure, but a loss of this high 
a proportion of capable teachers suggests that we need to find a new euro for 
the disease. 

6. Now my final comment: Sar Levitan said that in a sense we are hnld- 

ing a wake over the Manpower Training Act. Maybe we are. But as sure as 
we're sitting here, we are going to have something like the Manpower Training 
Act. I hope we have one that coordinates a little bit better at the legislative, 
executive, and state levels. In the meantime, I urge you to take a close look 
at some of the developments i.i a number of the states around this country 
where the governor is proceeding with coordination with or without federal 
direction. There are some extremely interesting things occurring, and it may 
be that we will find out that the New Federalism works better with the states 
taking the incentive for action until a third to a half of the states have acted. 

Then we will try to write some sort of federal legislation that has something to 
say to the rest of the states. Unfortunately, if the past is a guide, the new 
legislation will penalize most of the states which already have acted. Ferhaps 
someone can change "maintenance of effort" clauses into bonuses for intelli- 
gent uncoerccd action. 
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ABSOLUTE POVERTY, RELATIVE POVERTY, AND THE 
TASK OF MANPOWER TRAINING PROGRAMS 



Is poverty an absolute state, as traditionally defined by the federal gov- 
ernment, or is it, as many sociologists and economists, the author included, 
contend, a relative condition? The answer to this question bears a direct re- 
lationship to the type and goals of manpower programs v.e design as tools to 
alleviate poverty* 

The present discussion is limited to pecuniary poverty. Nonpecunlary 
poverty—that is, a state of mind, a culture, a feeling of despair— is relevant 
to the discussion only to the extent that human resource development programs 
can raise a person’s view of himself and his estimate of his ability to provide 
for himself and others. 

In most discussions of poverty, the pecuniary condition Is given the most 
attention; Being poor means lacking sufficient monetary resources. Sufficient 
resources in relation to what? Under present federal government definitions a 
person is poor If his income does not exceed poverty guidelines based on the 
assumption that one-third of a family’s budget is spent on food. Thus a sum 
of one dollar In excess of three times the amount necessary to provide a mlni- 
mcilly adequate diet for a given family is regarded as sulflclent income for that 
family to be nonpoor. If family income is less than the poverty line for that 
family’s size, the family is poor. This is an absolute definition of poverty. 

Predictions about the future size and composition of the poverty population 
are based on measurements made according to this absolute definition. Simi- 
larly, prescriptions for dealing with the poverty problem are based on those 
measurements. Although many arguments could be made against this type of 
definition and its applications, the most pertinent \j our purposes is bared on 
the fact that our nation has a secularly rising standard of living; thus the 
fixed-line concept condemns one group to greater and greater relative depriva- 
tion. 
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A relative definition of poverty, on the other hand, ties the poverty line 
to an index of general financial well-being and standards of living. For ex- 
pository purposes, the median family income can be adopted as this indax or 
measure. For example, to select an arbitrary figure, all families with incomes 
less than 50 percent of the median could be considered poor. 

What does this mean in practical terms? Between 1959 and 1968 the me- 
dian income for an urban family of four increased 57 percent— from $6, 3 55 to 
$9, 948. The poverty lines, established using the absolute definition of poverty 
and adjusted to .eflect increases in the consumer price index, increased only 
20 percent during this period, from $2,973 to $3,553, for an urban fair, ily of 
four. Clearly programs designed on the basis of the fixed definition will help 
the poor, but they increasingly will ignore those who have incomes above the 
fixed lines but are poor by any relative standards. This is because the fixed 
poverty line moves upward only as prices increase, while the median income 
will tend to grow with productivity as well as prices. Hence the gap between 
the median and the fixed line will widen. 

It is apparent that our society cannot and will not be satisfied with an 
ever-widening gap between the poor and the nonpoor. Thus manpower policies 
must consider the implications of a relative definition of poverty, because 
policies based on this definition imply a greater necessity to narrow' r com- 
press the lower tail of the income distribution than do policies based on the 
absolute definition. Obviously some of this compression will result from in- 
come redistribution via the tax-transfer system. However it Is safe to assume 
that both the targets of our concern— the poor, present and future — and the nr n- 
poor view remuneration from labor as the principal source of financing lite* s 
necessities and perhaps some of its pleasures. Furthermore, this assumption 
rejects the dire predictions of the "cybernationists" and others and predicts 
that the overwhelming majority of our population can be and will be usefully 
employed. (Whether this majority represents 97 percent or 9 3 percent of the 
labor force is an important consideration In the short run, but not in the context 
of this discussion. ) 

If work is both useful and desirable and if we can assume that it will bo 
pursued by the majority oi the population, including a large portion of (he 
poverty population, it follows that some solutions to the poverty {.roblom will 
attempt to develop human resources. lurthcr, if the development cf humrn i- - 
sources is to help effect a narrowing of the poverty gap, it fallows m »r,- 
power programs mu s t be designed so as to compress the skill hist WWi on. 
Implicit in this line of reasoning is the assumption that the relation between 
productivity and remuneration, is positive un i 'airly stable. Tnat is, wore pro- 
cuctivc persons iwith exceptions noted b« low! earn more than tfv less proJu; - 
tivo and this relation docs not varv v.i iely, 

TrreO iisirih Jib ns r.ovs have b.-. u c .. ’■ W.lh oarr.i.w, , j:..,' in. or. . 

Of trie three the skill di. Uihulion is the - l *i .if;i ult to oasun*; m fa- t .t r- 
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difficult even to conceptualize. It Is nearly impossible to determine a worker's: 
versatility, or put differently, how easily his set of talents may be substituted 
for another's. It Is possible to conceive of skill distributions in yeneral terms, 
however, either in the context of a set of differentiable skills that can be 
ranked, or in terms of a population that can be ranked in versatility. Either 
set of rankings can be considered a skill distribution. 

The earnings distribution is a ranking of income earners from lowest to 
highest earnings and, as noted above, it is assumed that the relationship be- 
tween the skill a id the earnings distributions is positive and relatively stable. 

Finally there is the income distribution— a ranking of income recipients— 
usually made in terms of family units. This income can come from many 
sources; labor will be only one of these. Past financial investments, transfers 
via the range of public assistance programs, rent, alimony, and other sources 
also will yield income. However, undoubtedly labor will continue 10 be a major 
source of income; thus the income distribution is affected by the earnings dis- 
tribution, which in turn Is directly affected by the skill distribution. Via this 
route, manpower and other human resource development programs will affect 
the income distribution. Our major concern however is with the skill/earnings 
link. 



If this link is inoperative, no manpower program can oe effective. For 
example If a black graduate of a skill center is systematically denied a job for 
which he is eligible and qualified by all technical criteria, his skill distribu- 
tion ranking will bear little relation to his ranking on the earnings and income 
distributions. The skills not only must get to market, but also must be fairly 
treated. 

What has this to do with manpower policies and the absolute versus rela- 
tive definitions of poverty? Obviously if the relative definition of poverty is 
used, the task of manpower programs is much more difficult for the task of 
eliminating relative poverty is far more difficult than the task of eliminating 
absolute poverty. For example, a man cannot be trained simply to earn S3, 600 
per year, inflated annually by the rale of inflation. He must be trained so that 
his productixity increases, roughly, with the average. Some would argue that 
in an economy characterized by rapidly changing technology, specific institu- 
tional training will not and cannot do this. Surely this argument must be con- 
sidered by manpower policy-makers. 

This particular example is at the heart of one of the questions vocational 
educators must answer. It Is, however, jist one instance of a more general 
problem. Its usefulness for present purposes is seen if we assume that voca- 
tional educatic.. succeeds in compressing tne skill distribution. The two a 1 
ternatlves for the skill distribution given above — that skills ore either differen- 
tiable or interchangeable — allows us to avoid the crucial technical question of 
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how to affect the skill distribution, WheL is important to f h : s disc ission is 
simply that the distribution is affected. 

Assume that in some objectively measurable sense, manpjwer training pro- 
grams are successful Jn imparting skills to the uns 1 ^ed in such e way that 
skill differentials are indeed narrowed. Assume furtn.i that this narrowing is 
of sufficient degree to satisfy the initial requirements of earnings increase 
implied by the relative definition of poverty. When the well-trained graduate 
is searching for a job, he may encounter c number of problems. 

First, there may be insufficient aggregate demand, A period oi high un- 
employment is not the best time to graduate from a skill-training program, If 
the graduate is unable to secure employment, he is harmea economically both 
now and in the future. The immediate harm is lack of eamirg opportunity. 
This has both a monetary and a psychological cost to the ex-trainee, The ex- 
istence of the hidden unemployed and the relation of a labor rese've to high 
unemployment has been well documented. The long-term ham, results from the 
work experience and on-the-iob training that the trainee misses. Thus not cnl\ 
are his newly acquired skilis unused, tncy also arc allowed to depre ciaie, 
Certainly such a situation is r.ot optimal if we arc attempting to injure a steady 
increase m the worker's productivity. Thus, once again the plea is rude for 
hi ■■in levels of employment. 

A second problem the job seeker can fare j? discrimination, Thi.s ma\ «■' - 
fuct him initially by tecr-asin; the probability that he will be hire., Cr it 
may affect him later ir. his wornino life by impeding his advancement, in -’ither 
case the iraimn 4 provided by a manpower program p.av not be f illy usee, Tr lin- 
ing 'will thus not be able to contribute to the degree of u Ivan; -* men t of tr.i 
wo*ke; rmuirod if we are to alleviate relative poverty, 

Tuecr -are serious treble-*.*., b^t truiy are problems tvat c: .not bo srPvew 
iv.. the manpower training pro irar.. ilseli. Tnis is indeed ^ seii.r.is situation. 

V.e s°t up programs to train people, t re-**, a portion of them at the disac- 
vanta ged— an « then let the graduates loose ir. ar. econo ry which may not be 
verv receptive to their skills. Demand may be deficient, Private fare, some 
public ) employers may use discriminatory hiring practices. Internal labor rr.ar- 
ket structures may inhibit upward mobility, bcnrfit/cost latios obviously will 
be low under such circ umstances. 

The use of a relative concept of poverty thus lias tended to highlight and 
emphasize an inherent problem regarding manpower training programs which are 
aimed at the d’sad vantaged. Use oi the .elative <.on opt— which many view as 
3 socially more desirable way to view poverty— demands rruie of manpower 
training than does the use of the absolute definition of poverty, S^me well- 
known pioblen.s in the labor market also tend to diminish the ef fe: tiveness of 
manpower policy in dealing with the disadvantage f. Ihese problems are tl u? 
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even wore serious if we attempt to achieve the more ambitious goals implied 
by the relative definition of poverty. 

The purpose served by all this is to put into stark perspective some of the 
limitations of manpower training in the society we live in, partially, for rea- 
sons quite independent of the training programs themselves. While shill defi- 
ciencies of individuals are very real problems, even the must successful train- 
ing programs will not, cannot, help the disadvantaged if the economy is net 
receptive to training program graduates. 

We live in a society which emphasizes working for a living. Public policy 
mandate s that certai n programs emphasize the preparation of the disadvantaged 
for entry into the labor market. But at the same time the efforts of these pro- 
grams are frustrated. Perhaps the specialists who design and run manpower 
training ought to be in the vanguard of the lobby to ensure full employment, 
equal employment opportunity, and the other sine qua nons of a socially opti- 
mal manpower policy. 

Assuming — and this is a generous assumption— that training is successful, 
there is no reason why those who run training programs should have to answer 
for problems whkh ore characteristic of society as a whole. Low benefit/cost 
ratios are the result of both the economy vvhic s the ex-uainee enters as well 
as the result of the training he received. V.Tsich is more significant is difficult 
to answer and is well beyond the scope cf this discussion. 

Can some insights be drawn from the; foregoing? First, certain of the 
causes f deflcienc.e 3 of manpower training lie outside th" control of manpower 
trainers. Second, employing a relative definition of novei^.y causes on exten- 
sion of the goals of manpower training. The extended goals will be consider- 
ably more difficult to achieve. We must recognize that there are limitations 
on how much can tc peefed from manpower training in the beet of worlds. 
Can training be perfec ted so that it allows a worker to adjust to changes in the 
labor market he will face uvei his lifetime? Ou r :ht we to expect this of train- 
ing? Should we reallocate some of ojr resources toward the solution of more 
general structural and institutional ;rublems in the labor market? 

1 shall not be so presumptuous as to attempt an answer to these questions. 
They are questions that must be raised. Wo ignore them at r peril. 

Vocv.tio.iM education is the largest cf our institutional training programs. 
It thus has e great stake in forthrightly confronting t) esc issues. The voca- 
tional education system or principle must not be blamed if 0 technical school 
graduate cannot find a jof because there is low demand for labor, Gn the other 
hand the providers vocational education must consider changes in their 
programs that are dictated by the more ambitious a.-sauil c-n poverty implied by 
the relative definition, WVial is the optica) relation between tinning and 
counseling? V.hat is the optimal flux of institutional and job-related training? 




Is the arswer to these questions affected by a more ambitious antipoverty ef- 
fortandifso, how? The questions are not new. I simply urge a re-examination 
from a somewhat different angle. 

Let me conclude with a caveat and a brief recapitulation. First, I do not 
wish to suggest that vve abandon all use of the absolute definition of poverty. 
It is obviously quite useful as a measure of how' far we have come. My point 
is that we can do batter than simply try to bring everyone above a fixed line. 
We car. try to prevent too wide a gulf from developing between the poor and ^he 
remainder of the population. 

Second, programs must be viewed in terms of explicit goals. Manpower 
legislation currently in force mandates spending large sums to aid the disad- 
vantaged, We must consider *he goals we are attempting to reach. Do ve 
want the low-income person to cross a fixed poverty line? Or do we want to 
assume the more ambitious goal of increasing his well-being relative to the 
remainder o f the population. Some programmatic changes might follow a poten- 
tial reorientation of our antipoverty efforts, 1 urge explicit consideration of 
the implications for training that will be demanded if the United States even- 
tually adopts a relative def'nl’lon of poverty as the concept about wh’ch policy 
revolves. 

Finally, let me state that we ought to expect much from training, but not 
too much, A great deal of the criticism of manpower training passes over the 
world which the ex-trainee enters and directly attacks the deficienceo o f the 
training itself. I do not argue that there are no deficiencies that deserve at- 
tack. I do argue that the attack is somewhat unfair if it does not put training 
lr to a properly wider context; that is, training i<? but the first stop in the labor 
market. One must consider the whole market. Moreover, concentrating solely 
on the ^eliciencie s of training tends to dilute the energies needed to battle the 
more significant causes of poverty among workers and potential workers. These 
may well merit greater attention than they have thus far received. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR POLITICAL RESPONSIBILITY 
AND PUBLIC POLICY 



WILUAM A. STEKjER 
CONGRESSMAN FROM WISCONSW 



Recently, ,f ve hi .d a number of people say we really don't need a man-' 
power bill this congressional session. The Administration, so the argument 
g ■jes, had a good deal of authority to streamline program guidelines, improve 
the delivery service of the Employment Service, and encourage more planning 
and coordination at the state and local level. At times when I t K< nk of the 
problems that we face in trying to arrive at the best legislation, lam almost 
ready to agree with the skeptics. I think you will concur, however, that fail- 
ure to tackle the very real problems we now have in the manpower field may 
well result in more serious problems in the years ahead. Manpo ver programs 
ha\e ty their very size, broad utilization, and substantia! expenditures of 
piibliofunds achieved strategic significance in our economic as well as social 
policies. VVe now look to manpower programs, rightly or wrongly, to solve the 
problems of poverty, welfare, unemployment, crime, race, to name a few. 

The Employment Act of 1946 said: "All Americans able to work and seek- 
ing work have the right to useful remunerative, regular and full-time employ- 
ment, and it is the police of the United States to assure the existence at all 
limes of sufficient employment opportunities to enable all Americans tu freely 
exercise this right." This was a statement of congressional and national in- 
tent. In the intervening 24 years, we have been trying to put it into practice, 
with tn erratic degree of success. 

However, now, in 1970, the Nixon Administration has proposed and the 
House of Representatives has approved, legislation requiring as a prerequisite 
for family assistance *unds that every person who is able to work be given 
either training or a iob, and, in addition, individuals who are working but 
earning bolow the poverty level must register for upgrading or higher degrees 
of employment* In order to receive family assistance, poor individuals must 
seek training and work, and the goal of the program is to get people off welfare 
into self-supporting roles. 
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The implications for our manpower policy are tremendous and quite frankly, 
I don't think our present structure is up to the demand. 

At the same time, we are demanding that the poor take Jobs, we are faced 
with rising unemployment affecting skilled, middle class workers as well as 
the last hired, first fired. Prior to the recent economic slowdown we generally 
congratulated ourselves as a nation at having reached such a low level of un- 
employment We proclaimed that our economic and manpower policies were 
working and the low unemployment rate was proof. As Charles Killings worth 
has pointed cut, however, we faiied tc take a number of factors into tccount; 
The Vietnam buildup resulted in both a major expansion in the size of the armed 
forces and the number of blue-ccllar jobs available. The unemployment figures 
did not reflect these who had simply given up looking for Jobs. The less- 
educated, the nonv;hiie, the teenager, the resident of the central coie of the 
big city or the depressed rural area still remain trapped by unemployment. 

Mow we face a slowdown in the economy and a de-escalation of the Viet- 
nam War with an accompanying cutback in the defense industry. Now the 
skilled, middle class worker has taken a place in the unemployment compen- 
sation line along with the sometime welfare .scipiert 

All this comes right at a time when there is deceasing willingness to ac- 
cept unemployment as an inevitable result of economic or social conditions, 
Taxpayers balk at paying for more welfare. The poor are demanding jobs. The 
skilled worker, who considered himself secuie In the world of work, finds his 
job threatened and intends to pressure the government for equal assistance in 
locating and/or providing suitable employment. Training, upgrading, retiaii- 
ing are being demanded. Our manpower system is really being callea upon to 
perform. 

"here art? two other important considerations for manpower piograms, both 
related to education. First, as Hugh Cauklns, of *he National Advisory Coun- 
cil on Vocational Education, has stated. The number of men and women who 
are lifted out of unemployment through the manpower programs is almost exactly 
matched by the number of young rnen and women who enter the Job market with- 
out the skills and preparation necessary to qualify for employment. 11 Second, 
We have developed a caste system of acceptable work in this country. The 
plumber or electrician who makes $Z0, 000 a year is somehow second class be- 
cause he doesn’t wear a suit or carry a briefcase. Manpower training has 
come to be looked upon in some elides as the second-class way to go, If you 
can’t make it in the regular system. Given tue very real problems manpower 
is expected to solve and the very real problems our present system faces, we 
need, it seems to me, a very substantia 1 redirection of our manpower efforts 
to date. 
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This redirection must take two forms: First, w c. tt ist tailor our programs 
to meet the needs of '.he individual— not the project administrator or the job 
counselor, or the Washington bureaucrat who processes the papers. At the 
Sam'! tine, we must develop a mechanism for establishing and implementing a 
nacional manpower policy. 

Let me address myself to the latter first. Manpo/ver policy and programs 
cannot stand in isolation to other national policies and programs. Education, 
the war on poverty, rural and urban renewal, housing, national goals are all 
affected by and affect manpower programs and policies, 

I have touched briefly on ♦he problems of education versus manpower 
training. To da^e we nave treated one in virtual irolatlon of the other. In 
some cases, educators have held to the belief that only education can Improve 
the let of the individual; training is the key. They have looked with suspicion 
on .iianpower efforts which involve raining outside of the classroom and ha*'e 
charged that a au*’ system of education was being developed. On the other 
hand, ma».oov:er experts have often contended that all of the education in the 
world Is useless if 'here is no job at the end of the process. Furthermore, the 
manpower enth' slast argues, the education process has failed. Many o f the re 
coming through the system aien't trained for anything and can't find a job; thus 
manpower programs have to do hoth the education and the placing. Obviously, 
common sense dictates that education ‘nd manpower programs be complemen- 
tary and not competitive. School and wore must be linked, not simply in 1 1 'i ■_ 
normal progression of school to Job, hut after formal schooling is completed 
and retraining or upgrading skills is necessary. 

Another aspectof manpower policy which requires national attention is the 
inevitable cutback, redirection, and even elimination of some Industries as 
national policy, automation, and foreign competition dictates changes. At 
present, It Is widely recognized that there is a severe housi .g shortage in the 
country. The S3rvice-related industries are short of employees. Health care 
is crying for qualified personnel. At the same time, our defense Industry is 
being cut back; the space program is being dc-cmphasized. At the risk of 
oversimplifying the situation, at present there is no real mechanism for shift- 
ing federal expenditures providing for wide-scale industry retooling, or direct- 
ing manpower from one area which had priority to anoiher which now demands 
national attention. 

In a related area, imports are threatening domestic industries which em- 
ploy millions of American wor ers. A sign of th^ significance of the Impact 
imports are having can be found in the reve sal In attitudes of labor unions 
over the last few years cn the issue of free trade. Traditionally, the majority 
of organized labor has regarded free trade as one of the workingman' £ best 
friends, pointing out that the worker is also a consumer and imports keep 
prices down, thus helping the worker guard his purchasing power. 
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Nov', writes Flunk Porter in the May 10 Washington Post, the AFL-CIC 
has reverse! its policy arguing “that the old concepts of free trade ■jnd pro- 
tectionism have been outmoded by the spread of managed national economies 
that encourage exports and hinder imports as a rmtter of policy, by the inter- 
nationalization of technolcgy, the great rise of LLS. investments overseas and 
the proliferation of multinational companies . . . . “ Sentiment has been grow- 
ing in so many circles that the most serious congressional Interest in years 
has been aroused with rega ‘d to import limitations. 

Another matter which deserves ationul attention is the redefinition of 
jobs and the education and skills needed to handle them, as well as a redirec- 
tion of national thinking as to what constitutes an acceptable job. Given the 
social stigma attached to some jobs, companies have been requiring nore edu- 
cation, retitling the position, demanding more experienced applicants. For 
example, secretaries are referred to as executive assistants, gerbege collec- 
tors as sanitary engineers, maids as household technician'. This: is fine, 
taken at face value. However, while the change i,» title reflects no real change 
in the job description, the employer now requires his "executive assistant" to 
be a ollcge graduate while his former “secretary" served him well wilh a high 
school education The sanitary engineer may now need a high school diploma 
while the garbage collector needed no such document. Thus, we see while the 
basic Job has not changed, the retltling may have screened more peep'e out of 
the labor market. 

Certainly existing jobs can be broker, down or redefined so physic ally and 
mentally handicapped individuals can fill thorn or so indivldLals w;lh intelli- 
gence, but without formal education, can not only fill them but rise according 
to their abilities. These are just some jf the problems which demarc national 
attention, evaluation, and coordination. 

Congressmen O’Hara's bill provides that the Secretary of Labor :s lespon- 
sible for coordination of pertinent activities of all federal, 'tale, and local 
public agencies as well as ptivate agencies, and recommends the President 
;md to Congress shills in programs and responsibilities. The Aoministr ation* s 
bill establishes an intergovernmental advisory council on manpower composed 
of governors, mayors, and other appropriate elected heads of local government, 
to advise on fedcral-state-local relations under the Act. Under m/ till, as 
well as under the Administration’s bill, funds are reserved to the Secretary of 
labor to f nd programs which have national implications. 

Hcwcver, none of the three bills before the Congress comes to grips v;ith 
the questions of coordination at the federal b vel and of national ove-v.cw of 
manpower-related policies and problems. 

There have been a number cf suggestions made for addressing sore or all 
of these problems. Among them: 
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1, Congressman Puclnski, Lowell Burkett, and Howard Matthews have 
pr "'osed that an Independent national manpower advisory council be estab- 
lished. Basically, such a cojncil would be representative of the operating 
departments and agencies involveu in manpower, education, and related fielis, 
as well as the public. It would set national goals, evaluate c n-going pro- 
grams, prepare general guidelines, e*c. 

2, Walter Helms, appearing before our Committee, proposed creation of 
a federal commission on manpower, education, and training to establish and 
monitor the operation of the federal institutes for manpower, education, and 
training. The federal institutes, relying heavily on automatic data and the in- 
formation processing technology, would bicome th3 national focal point and 
clearinghouse for the study and dissemination of information concerning federal 
manpower, education, and training policies and programs; they will develop 
and provide instructional technology and support personnel and would monitor 
on-going programs. The commission would prov'de overall direction to the 
work of the institutes, 

3. Leon Keyserling, quite naturally, feels the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers should be the main planner and coordinator. 

4 . The domestic council, proposed by th^ Nixon Administration and ap- 
proved by the House, would have as its broad directives: assessing national 
needs, collecting information, and developing forecasts for the urpose of de- 
fining national goals and objectives. In addition, the council would coordinate 
the establishment of national priorities for the allocation of available resources 
and maintain a continuous review and evaluation of the conduct of on-going 
programs and propose reforms as needed. 

While we must decide what form national goal setting should take, we are 
confronted with an existing set of manpower programs and policies which daily 
affect the lives of thousar.de of our citizens. \nd these day-to-day demands 
make it imperative that we move with dispatch to improve what we've got. 

The rapid development of manpower programs in recent years has generally 
reflected a healthy period of fnnovation and progress in the manpower field. 
Buteach progra m was developed to meet an existing need at the particular time. 
Both authors and administrators felt that their program should be maintained, 
so when new problems a/ose the solutP n was to create a new program rather 
than revise existing ones. We have now reached a point v;here program pro- 
liferation 1 s interfering with the development of long-range manpower planning, 
hampering the efforts of state ->nd localities to adapt national programs to the 
widely differing circumstances within each community, and acting as a barrier 
to the effective linkage of educational, manpower, health, and other services 
needed by numerous individuals prior to employment. 
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Various combinations of federal, state, and local agencies are now en- 
tangled in a confusing and frustrating competition to se 'e the same manpower 
clientele. The distribution formulas are different. Project-by-project approval 
of programs remains cumbersome and time consuming. The needy individual 
is forced to adapt to program requirements rather than having a variety of serv- 
ices packaged to fit his needs. And there is almost a total lack of account- 
ability. 

But you know the problems. Our task is to find solutions. 

I began my search about two years ago. The ultimate consideration in the 
structure and administration of manpower programs must be the packaging and 
deliV' ryofall services needed by the individual. Some of *hese can be antici- 
pated by the federal government; most of them cannot. We need to ask, ’’What 
can federal, state, and local governments and related private agencies each do 
best?" and "How can we strengthen tne capacity of each level of government 
to perform its rde more effectively?" Wary of the performance of state and 
local governments in the past, every time decision-making power has been 
shared with States and localities such as in Community Action Programs, Com- 
prehensive Area Manpower Planning Systems, and Concentrated Employment 
Programs, federal guidelines are Omnipresent and often similar programs are 
launched which bypass these structures completely. 

My bill, and the Administration’s, attempts to deal with these problems. 
Let me underline "attempts” because if one thing is clear from the 2 7 days cf 
hearings we have just completed in th ! House, none of tiro bills is of itself 
the ultimate solution, 

I’d like to discuss some of the major provisions and some of the alterna- 
tives or changes which have been proposed. 



OCCATEGOWZATtON 

During our hearings, Utah's Governor Calvin Rampton and Mitchell Sviri- 
doff of the Ford Foundation discussed the federal guidelines that n.ight be es- 
tablished in a decategorized system. Sviridoff counseled, "The Committee 
would be well advised to obtain from the Secretary at least a preliminary indi- 
cation of how he intends to exercise his authority on decategorization and to 
make its own desires clear in the legislative history of the Act." We should 
know, he says, what the nature wf the Secretary's planning guidelines will be. 
Will they mandate a wide variety of programs, taking note of the special needs 
of youth, of present new careerists, of apprentices, of blue-collar workers 
needing upgrading? Will they permit the latitude necessary for the develop- 
ment of plans relevant tc diverse and varied states and localities? 
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It is this latter question which concerns Governor Rampton. ho warns 
that legislating decategorization won’t insure its implementations. He cays: 

The 1967 amendments to Title I-B of the Economic Opportunity Act author- 
ized decategorizatiOxi of those programs. Yet today, after nearly three 
years, Title 1-B Programs remain structured essentially the same as prior 
to the 1 9 6 7 amendments. Without the cooperation and commitment of fed- 
eral agencies, decategorization will remain nothing rt oie than a nice 
phrase .... We fir.d ourselves frequently confused between the top 
level advocacy of decategorizing and decentralizing manpower programs, 
and the day-to-day decision of the federal bureaucracy. 

Both Hugh Caukins, of the National Advisory Council on Vocational Edu- 
cation, and Daniel Kruger, of the School of Labor and Industrial Relations, 
Michigan State, have suggested that monies presently set aside for manpower 
services for the socially disadvantaged under the Vocational Education Act 
amendments of 1968 be included in the Manpower Training Act. "We antici- 
pate, " Caukins says, "that the legislation would mandate tiie use of these 
presently appropriated funds in a pproximately the present proportion as between 
the remedial and the preventive effort. ’ 

The scope of all three bills is limited to the consolidation of Manpower 
Development and Training Act, the manpower programs under the Economic Op- 
portunity Act, and the Employment Service insofar as it is involved in such 
programs. To be tiuly comprehensive, several witnesses have suggested, we 
need to include Wc:k Incentive (WIN) (and eventually Family Assistance (FAPi 
which will replace it), ana other manpower programs administered by the De- 
partment of Labor such as Apprenticeship. In addition, vocational education 
and vocational rehabilitation should have an active role in the formulation and 
coordination of programs under this legislation. We all recognize that the 
broader the scope, the more difficulties involved in obtaining congressional 
approval. It seems essential tome, however, that at the very least legisla- 
tive history made clear that Family Assistance must be coordinated with com- 
prehensive manpower activities. 



DECENTRALIZATION 

Jim O’Hara’s bill, as you know, would retain the Secretary of Labor's 
authority to contract for manpower and related services with state and local 
governments, as well as private agencies, as he sees fit. Tn all frankness, I 
do not see how this improves our present system one iota, and I agree with 
Garth Mangum’s assessment that "the cunent contract negotiating and admin- 
istering responsibility is beyond federal capability." 

In applying the Nixon Administration' s New Federalism to ongoing or new 
programs, the first decision always concerns the proper roles of state and local 
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governments. There :s no pat formula to be applied— that we know. Factors 
which mu : be carefully weighed include: the limits ef the federal government's 
capacity -o cfrectively influence day-to-day operations at the state and loc H 
level; the ability and desire of state and local governments not only to handle.' 
the immediate responsibility in the particular field, but their capacity for im- 
provement as well. 

Essentially my bill and the Administration* :> proposal try to maintain fed- 
eral direction, control, and evaluation whlLv permitting state ;,nd local initia- 
tive in planning and organizing of service, enhancing political accountability, 
enlisting local talent, and Improving administrative performance. 

fwo factors must be emphasized. First, T believe political accountability 
at both the state and local level is essential. Second, while my bill does not 
provide for a pass-through to large metropolitan areas, I believe it is a neces- 
sity. Striking the balance between the three levels is a precarious task. On 
the one hand, we need to maintain flexibility. On the other, we must make it 
clear who has responsibility. 

The O'Hara bill I rule out because it ‘s too flexible in determining those 
relationships. The Administration’s bill, on the other hand, sets down a r.gid 
formula which must be adhered to in all SO states and all Standard Metropoli- 
tan Statistic * 1 Areas. In my bill, I uied to place the responsibility for state 
performance squarely with the governor, while establishing a separate planning 
body. In trying to balance fle^blllly and responsibility at the local level, 
hov'ever, I could not devise a mechanism to accomplish the same goals. Hop- 
ing that some solution would be found during hearings and continued discus- 
sion, I decided to defer the question. I find now that I was not alone n my 
dilemma, and I am convinced that it wll T not lx? possible to establish one for- 
mat to be used at the metropolitan area level. 

Returning to the federal-state relationship for a moment, the Committee 
did hear substantial testimony to the effect th at the organization of state gov- 
ernment may not always lend itself to the creation of a comprehensive man- 
power agency. In some states, constitutional changes would have to be made 
before such an agency could be created; in most the approval of the state leg- 
islature would be required. Tins, it seems to me, will unnecessarily hamper 
the state's full participation in the manpower field. 

On the other hand, as Svirldoff has pointed out, "Some states have al- 
ready created or are In the process of creating comprehensive manpower agen- 
cies that combine the planning and operational functions .... These states 
might not be eligible for their full share of federal funds under the requirements 
of the proposed MIA. " 

Governor R*mpton says, "l would go further in emphasizing that the indi- 
viduality of stales with their particular target populations, institutional struc- 
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tures, and legislative and constitutional mandates must be recognized. In that 
regard, I would suggest reconsideration of the tendency in H.R, 134 7.2 to direct 
the organizational structure of state government. There are as many viable al- 
ternatives as there are states. Decentralizing administrative responsibility to 
the states while holding them accountable for their performance does not appear 
to reQuire any particular model for all states to follow. ” 

While the Administration's bill would permit the inclusion of vocational 
rehabilitation and vocational education in the comprehensive manpower agency, 
the governor may not wish or may not be able to do so. Me may want to provide 
a coordinating mechanism between manpowe. and education whi< h could be 
hindered by the existence of competing agencies. "There is no reason for na- 
tional uniformity. Lffectiveness rather than form is the objective, " as Garth 
Mangum says. 

Assuming the Committee could overcome the hurdle of letting the states 
participate to some degree ill planning and operation, the next consideration is 
how much real authority the states will have. Under the present programs, 
even when the states play a role in determine. a priorities within their bound- 
aries, the guidelines are handed down lrom Washington with little input by the 
states themselves. Drniel Kruger argues, "If creative federalism is to v;ork, 
rht stjtes must he involved in shaping the policies under which the manpower 
programs are to be conducted." He recommenas the designation of an Asso- 
ciate Manpower Administrator for each state appointed by the governor who 
acts on the governor's behalf and has a positive initial Input into federal 
policy. 

I envision a good degree of flexibility at the state level to develop their 
own plans and activities. It is my intent, through the federal-state contract 
executed prior » *.■ the development of the state plan and the designations of 
op .uating responsibilities, to avoio ihe restrictive guidelines process by per- 
mitting variations In the contract uased on the particular situation in each 
state. 

The degree of authority and the amount of funds granted to metropolitan 
areas is another major point of contention. There are congressmen who oppose 
the creative federalism concept, yet vvant the cHies to have a good deal of 
responsibility for t^eir own manpower programs. Others, including myself, 
don't feei'lhe city can be isolated completely from the rest of the state, but 
realize that the cities have a large share of the manpower surplus and problems 
and need to have a.i important role in determining manpower policies. 

The governors suspect the cities and either want full responsibility fo[ 
city trograms cr want to designate the local prime sponsor. The cities suspect 
the states as net being 'esponsive to tneir needs. They want a direct relation- 
shipwiththe federal government. The suburbs have m.ore and more of the jobs, 
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but they are lenry of the central cities. They want to know if they will come 
under the city or the state plan. 

First of all, fet me address myself to the concept of the Standard Metro- 
politan Statistical Area, Testimony before our Committee has been on the whole 
negative with regard to using this as an absolute determining factor for the 
pass-through to metropolitan areas. 

In some cases theSMSA is too large. Some states have already developed 
regiona. planning units which do not fit the SMSA mold. I originally thought of 
setting a population limit to insure that only the largest SMSAs,representing 
the major metropolitan areas, would be covered. 

At this point, however, I agree with the Chamber of Commerce assessment 
that "there does not seem tc any satisfactory uniform solution. 11 We need 
general standards guaranteeing funds, as well as planning and operating func- 
tions, to the largest metropolitan areas, but we need to be flexible on the area 
and mechanism used to carry out local responsibility. 

Solving the geographic problem should be much easie! than deciding who 
shall have ultimate responsibility in the area end how he goes about enlisting 
the cooperation of surrounding areas. 

Under the Administration's bill, it is the intent that the mayor be desig- 
nated prime sponsor. The mayors agree with this. The gov .mors, however, 
would like to have a hand in choosing the prime sponsor, and the Na onal As- 
sociation of counties feels that the county administrative officer is the logical 
choice. 

Stephen Herman, Vice Chairman of tr.e Connecticut Manpower Executives 
Association, recommended creating a special regional evaluation and selection 
council to evaluate and choose the prime sponsor. The council would be com- 
posed of economists, manpower experts, employers, labor, government, and 
community spokesmen. It would be appointed by the regional manpower ad- 
ministrator In collaboration with the regional directors of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity and tije Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Quite frankly, I lean toward the mayor of the central city. The problem is 
thenhowdo you get the surrounding Jurisdictions to cooperate. Since coopera- 
tion cannot really be legislated, money has been suggested as the best carrot. 
Bonus plans or incentive grants which increase the manpower funds in a par- 
ticular area may entice the suburbs to work with the central city. It seems to 
me that the states have a good dea 1 of influence here. If they make funds 
available to the suburbs without regard to the central cities, then surely efforts 
at cooperation will to greatly diminished. On the other hand, if the states 
withhold funds from the suburbs until cooperation is reached, they have a sub- 
stantial tool at their disposal for funheiing better working reladonships between 
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central cities and the surrounding areas. The Secretary of Labor has respon- 
sibility here as well. His authority to approve or disapprove all or parts of 
state plans gives him a significant effect on the cooperative mechanisms within 
states or between them. 

As Mitchell Sviridoff has observed: 

The hostility that frequently breaks to the surface between these elements 
of our federal sys*er s certairly non-productive and often counter- 
productive. I am afraid, however, that these tensions will not be easily 
dissipated in the near future. They are built Into the existing political 
and socioeconomic systems, and no single piece of legislation, even one 
as important as the pending manpower legislation, will change that situa- 
tion. This requires great care on the part of those who would decentralize 
federal programs. Ignoring these tensions will not do; rather legislation 
mustexphcitly lay out and protect the powers and responsibilities of both 
levels ct government in hopes of ensuring effective stete ana local roles 
and of minimizing conflict between the two. 

This is an area where the Committee needs more constructive thinking and 
recommendations. 



PUBUC SERVICE EMPLOYMENT 

One other area where I see major storm clouds rising within our Committee 
is the question of public service employment. The question Is not whether or 
not, but what scope. 

The Committee has certainly received a good deal of testimony In support 
of the O’Hara proposal. Even the National Association of Manufacturers thought 
a substantial program was in order. 

Perhaps instead of reviewing the generalities on why such a large scale 
program should be desirable, I will simp’" pose some of the questions I have 
with regard to such a proposal. 

1. Cost. Hal Sheppar and others have argued that cost should not be a 
consideration. They say there are socially useful Jobs which desperately need 
doing and the government must cone up with the money. 

As I see it, every other prog r am that has a constituency fields the same 
argument wher, appropriation time comes around. The authorizatio. levels for 
mostof our domestic programs Is way over thra appropriation level. I Just don't 
see the Congress now or in the near future appropriating $5 billion for a public 
service employment program. Do we create the program oil the same? Hold 
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out the guarantee of employment which is not there? How can we do this again 
and be fair to those in need of work? 

2. What type of jobs are we talking about? Make-work or career ladder 
types ? I ron, all that I can gather, those who envision a massive program in- 
clude both types. 

As a 100 I of c. conomic nolicy, make-v.ork positions seem the most feasible. 
i>.eycan be put into o; ration relatively quickly. They often involve deferable 
projects which can be held in abeyance until the economy slows and there is 
a need to channel workers into them. These would undoubtedly be temporary 
jobs to tide people over between the end of unempl “vmeiit compensation bene- 
fits and an upturn in the economy when more jobs a e opening. 

Day-to-day public services such as health care, employment counseling 
police and fire protection, do not lend themselves to great flexibility. The po- 
sitions for the most part require a degree of skill and education. They cannot 
be turned on and off like a faucet. Public service of this type should be of the 
highest quality. Certainly, a portion of our unemployed have the ability to 
accept such positions. So does a sizable portion of our readily employable 
population. Should we preserve these jobs for the di sadvent iged alone ? If 
we preserve ever a portion of them, will real career opportunities be provided 
or will the individual be handicapped by education and degree requirements 
needed to advance up the ladder? 

3. Do we know that the unemployed even want this type of job, particu- 
larly those such as health orderly, food service attendant, sewage treatment 
plant worker ? At an Urban Coalition seminar several mont .j ago, it was sug- 
gested that riie^e really are the jobs that nobody else wants. They are not 
usually the jobs of the future, but the jobs most likely to te replaced by auto- 
mation and new techniques, 

4. Assuming $5 billion was allocated by Congress, how would this be 
used? Hew much would go for training, transportation, and related services? 
How much would go for salaries? Certainly, the salaries of health -are per- 
sonnel wutld be higher than those of street sweeper, but what would be the 
scale? Kow long would the program last— Indefinitely, or would it bs renew- 
able each year a» the whim of Congress ? 

In short, what I am trying to say is that while some public service em- 
ployment may be desirable as a part of our manpower policy, I don't find that 
anyone has really thought out the details very carefully. It seems to me im- 
perative that some very detailed planning be done prior to enactment— nol after, 
which has too often been the case with other programs, I would also empha- 
size that we heve nr. even been able to get our manpower progiams and policy 
working smoothly In the private sector. That Is what the Administration’s hill 
anc mine are trying to accomplish. Given oar past track record, I don’t hold a 
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great deal of hope for getting an effective public service employment program 
at this time. 



TRIGGER MECHANISM 

The trigger mechanism to increase expenditures for manpower programs by 
10 percent when unemployment reaches 4. 5 percent for three consecutive 
mo: ths, while i»ot without precedent, is an. innovation in the manpower field. 
M _st of the criticism of it has come from those who say it is not enough. Sar 
Levitan has proposed raising manpower funds 10 percent for each two-tenths 
percent increase over tne 4. 5 percent level. 

It has been suggested that the Secretary of Labor be given the authority to 
increase apportionments to states and localities which experience rates of un- 
employment above 4.5 percent even if the national ave age is not at this level. 

The Chamber of Commerce points out that the Administration proposal 
rr fclls to highlight various groups in our labor force such as minority youth? 
and center-city residents who have been experiencing unemployment rates far 
in excess of 4,5 percent for years- This is the case." the Chamber empha- 
sized, "even when some Cw< all city unemployment rates an? as low as l per- 
cent. " 

There are sig .ificant implications with regard to the triggering mcehanis*:. 
for the education and training aspects of manpower policy. In periods of ris- 
ing unemployment in the private sector, there are two basic ways that increases 
spending could have some immediate effect— job creation in the public sector 
and upgrading and training through the education process. How fast could the 
ineiease find its way into the pipe line? In periods of relatively short-terr; 
unemployment, say six months or a year, could the system gear up fast enougi 
to have a significant impact? Could meaningful training be offered? Could 
qualified personnel be found and hired on a short-term basis? How do wr dis- 
mantle the system once it Is geared up? 



EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 

1 agree with the Labor Department that the Employment Service, a? an es- 
tablished institution with substantial funding and staff, should be forced to be 
a responsive and responsible agency of government. There is little to to gained 
by bypassing this system entirely, but I seriously question giving the Employ- 
ment Service the exclusive claim to delivery of services. 

The Employment Service has been an effective unit in some areas. In far 
too many ethers, it has remained unresponsive to the needs of the disadvan- 
taged. The Labor Department has undertaken a number of projects which, from 



preliminary reports, seem to be redirecting the attitudes of the Employment 
Service, but such a change takes ti ne. 

From the client's viewpoint, it seems much more desirable to have the Em- 
ployment. C ervice compete with other agencies based on ability and competence 
for the right to deliver services. To deny the mayor the authority to identify 
competence, reward performance, and punish apathy through the allocation of 
resources is to withhold the legitimate authority he needs to be fully respon- 
sible for providing service? in his area. 



Finally, I would like to say a v:ord about the role of the educational com- 
munity and vocational education in particular in the total manpower effort and 
in the legislation pending before the committee. IVe already noted that 1 don't 
feel we can continue to put money into remedial manpower training while neg- 
lecting our preventive vocational education ‘iystem. So my first suggestion 
would be that we fund the 1968 Vocational Education Act Amendments and get 
to work strengthening our vocational education system. 

Second, I don’t think we should bypass our educational institutions in our 
remedial manpower programs. This is why I include a provision in my bill to 
require that w’herever possible institutional training be arranged or provided 
through state education or training agencies. Educators should be included in 
the planning process at both the state and local level and should pa<iicipate 
in the operational phase as well. We've had too much unhealthy competition 
between labor and education at all levels. It's time to put an end to it. 

I cannot agree with those who iear that a dual school system will be 
created by the passage of comprehensive manpower legislation, but 1 think the 
language of the bill and tiie legislative history should make clear the positive 
role wc expect education to play, not only in the remedial programs covered 
under the legislation tell in the preventive programs as we II. 



Right now I'd sa/ there is a 50-90 chance that the House Education and 
Labor Committee will report out a manpower bill during this Congress. Decen- 
tralization and public service employment are so controversial that an ugree- 
ment may not be possible now. The long and hard debate on occupational health 
and safety legislation, not yet completed, has left Committee members less 
eager to tackle a complete revamping of our manpower programs. 
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The most significant factor, however, is that members of the Committee 
and the Congress as a whole have simply failed to recognize the tremendous 
implications Family Assistance has for manpower policy and programs. With 
all the pious talk about making people get out and work for a living instead of 
welching off the American taxpayer, few have given any thought at all as to 
our ability to accomplish this feat. The problems, as I have pointed out, would 
be staggering enough if only the unemployed were included, or if the work and 
training requirements were not mandatory in every case where the welfarere- 
oipient is eligible, but add to this the requirement that the working poor be 
served, and it is frightening to contemplate our present manpower structure 
performing under the load. Too often in Congress we enact one program with- 
out the slightest awareness of the effect it will have on other programs. 

But the Administration sent Family Assistance, Day Care, and Manpower 
up in a package to emphasize their interrelation. 3n acting on Family Assist- 
ance, the House Ways and Means Committee, wniof did not want to share 
jurisdiction with Education and Labor, simply enacted a massive Day Care pro- 
gram and replaced WIN with the Nixon proposal ror Manpower, even though the 
Education and Labor Committee was working on comprehensive bills in both 
fields. There is a tendency now to feel that since Family Assistance has 
passed there is no rush on Manpower or even Day Care in some circles. 

If the Employment Service is made the sole deliverer of manpower services 
under Family Assistance without the structure of the MIA, it will be extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, to dislodge this authority from either the Employ- 
ment Service or the Ways and Means Committee. Our efforts to achieve a truly 
Integrated, comprehensive system, might v/ell be squelched. 

If the Education and labor Committee does not act soon, we will pay for 
our negligence. More important, the individual who needs help will pay, as 
he has done time and again in the past, because the programs arc not thought 
through or carried out with him in mind. 
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WARREN R0UDE8USH 

US. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELf ARE 



In this final session of our conference it might be well to draw back, for 
a moment, from the specific lines of inquiry we have been developing, to look 
at the perspective of "Vocational Education and Training Under a Comprehen- 
sive Manpower Policy. ,r 

Present everywhere in '.his perspective is the issue of demand, of jobs to 
be filled. The essence of remedial manpower programs is to help unamployed 
and underemployed persons in the acquisition of requisite skills and capabili- 
ties for entry and advancement in the labor market. One of the manpower serv- 
ices, Job development, aims at locating or assisting in the development of 
appropriate opportunities. One of the accepted types of manpower programs 
is on-the-job training. Another is the provision of special work experience. 

Availability of jobs in the open labor market is the sire qua ncn. Even 
the advocates of subsidized public service employment put their proposals in 
relatively modest terms relative to the gross ‘ota’s of unemployed and under- 
employed persons. 

In the light of this month’s rise in the unemployment r£te to K £ percent 
and last night's newscast of the stock market hitting a seven-year low, it 
seems to me we should remind ourselves of this perspective. It is almost axi- 
omatic now that when jobs are scarce the remaining available vacancies tend 
to have higher skill requirements. Among other implications for mar po wer pro- 
grams, the situation suggests longer and more sophisticated training end more 
emphasis on labor market surveys and Job locating services. 

A second feature in the perspective, I bejieve, is the fact that t h ? single 
most important manpower program is the education system. Given my choice 
of titles for the conference I believe I would not select "Vocational F> ucatlon 
and Training Under a Comprehensive Manpower Policy" and would us* s ightly 
different but most significant adaption as follows, "Education and Vocational 
Training Under a Comprehensive Manpower Policy. ” 

Several earlier speakers have warned us against tendencies to legard vo- 
cational education a universe separate and apart from ceneral education. 
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Persons who express concern that the new legislation for remedial manpower 
programs would result in a "dual school system" may find this a hazard more 
real and present in current patterns of secondary school organization. I use 
the word "hazard" in reference to separate systems in confidence that wc are 
all agreed that systems cannot be separate and equal. 

A national manpower policy attuned to today's society must take into ac- 
count, first, the great extent of occupational mobility in that society, and 
second, the changing aspirations and the indecision on life-styles of so many 
of our youth. Our educational programs need to provide a brood base of compe- 
tence and adaptability ^nd permit the student to "keep his options open. 11 I 
have heard it said that youth can no longer afford the luxury of trying different 
jobs and experimenting with starts in different careers. I hope this is not so. 

My feeling is that the hign school graduate should be able, even as late 
as his twelfth year of schooling, to select among three choices: 

— to go immediately into employment, presumably at an entry level job 
but hopefully w h opportunity for advancement by virtue of on-the-job 
experience and in service training. 

— to pursue intensive vocational or technicological training in a com- 
munity post-secondary institution. 

— to enter a four-year institution for academic training including the pur- 
suit of professional preparation. 

Regardless of what educational program he has oeen in, he should have a 
solid foundation of general education. 1 don' t propose to try to define that 
here because we all have our own concepts— which we might have to discuss 
at great length only to realize finally they differ little from one another. I'll 
take advantage of my having the floor to say that my concept is focused on the 
idea of communication capability— verbal and nonverbal, oral and written — as 
the core of general education, 

I do not doubt that our better vocational schools often do a belter job of 
supplying this foundation than many of the nonvocational programs. But .he 
vocational schools that equip their graduates with only manual skills or com- 
prehension of task-related processes may be giving them a bright start occu- 
pationally with an uncertain future. 

But even though we look to the schools as the first and principal institu- 
tions to prepare our youth tor the world of work, it would oe the counsel of the 
blind to say that manpower concerns stop there. The need for remedial pro- 
grams for those who have failed — or, if you will, have been failed by— the con- 
ventional educational institutions is evidenced in appallingly high y^uth un- 
employment rates; the multiple problems of persons recruited for remedial train- 
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ing; and the problem of student disaffection and dropping out from the class" 
room routine. The pool of disadvantaged does exist. It is quite appropriate to 
say we must lessen and try to eliminate the flew into the pool by improvement 
of schools. It is not realistic to view this as sufficient. The pool is not self- 
liquidating, It will not evaporate or seep into the ground. It mus‘ be dealt with 
by strengthening and expanding the methods of resources developed in a variety 
of remedial manpower efforts in recent years. That is what the new legisla- 
tive proposals are about. 

Some of my prejudices regarding manpower programs are already showing. 
I would like to go further and be quite explicit on the subject of new manpower 
legislation. Any system of federally- assisted manpower efforts must neces- 
sarily involve a range of program agencies in the ’’usual and traditional areas 
of concern*' to the Secretary of Health, Education, and vVelfare. 

This reflects the most important lesson learned in the half-dozen years of 
experience in manpower programs: the need for a variety of services to meet 

the multiple problems of the clients. Now as 1 recite just some of these serv- 
ices* make associations from your own experience witl f o kind of program 
agencies prepared to render them— skill training, adult basic education, health, 
day care, outreach, social counseling, pre -vocational, legal, job coaching, 
rehabilitation, 

I assume this listing suggested variously to you not only the Employment 
Service and the : chool system but also ti " jornmunity action agency, ihe ’wel- 
fare agency, the rehabilitation agency, and other public and private agencies. 

I put. to you the proposition that none of the legislative proposals dis- 
cusser] at our conference e :tually contemplate the establishment of a system 
that would ignore the need for the services indicated and the essentiality of 
involvement of the appropriate agencies. It is the nature of the involvement 
that seems to cause anxiety. 

Let me step back a minute to see how wo arrived at this stage. ; hree 
years ago theie was widespread agreement that the fragmentation of programs 
and agency responsibilities had reached a point whore a systematic an i inten- 
sive effort to coordinate them was imperative, ihe Comprehensive Area Man- 
power Planning System was established. I have been a strong supporter of 
CAMPS and T assert that it does the job it was set up to do. Specifically, it 
was expected to bring the concerned agencies together, to nvc them sophisti- 
cation in the total manpower effort, to have e pool ini of iMor motion on is 
and resources, and to induce cooperation an! *.nc bull 'ing of program linkages. 
The emphasis in my rr/nd. at least, ha? consistently ; ec.i the {not*ss c* co- 
operative planning rather than or> the particjlsr f or plan, to the end 

that ea~h agency could carry out a more cnli ihtenen and effc.'ive irogra . 
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I defend CAMPS when it is charged with failures on problems it was not 
designed to handle. Primarily these relate to the allocation of resources. So 
long as we have many categories of programs, assignments to different agen- 
cies, variations in statutory and administrative missions, and general diffusion 
of responsibilities, there will be some areas of independence and disagree- 
ment. 

Tire stage we have reached today finds general agreement in the legisla- 
tive proposals that we need to decategorize and eliminate rigidities and dis- 
parities among the programs. Further, that we need to achieve greater decen- 
tralization of administration. All these aims are in the direction of consoli- 
dating administrative responsibilities while retaining adequate provisions for 
program reviews and evaluations. 

The Administration bill has developed these concepts in greater detail, 
even though they may be Implied in other proposals. It is, in f act, one of the 
best available examples of the 'Jew Federalism idea. The heart of this is the 
division of responsibility among the federal, state, and local levels. Though 
perhaps in need 01 further definition as experience accumulates, there Is a 
clear attempt to set balancing roles for the states and the big cities. In most 
grant programs now there is a different division of labor between state and 
local officials. In the Manpower Training Act the states have overall program 
control, except for the unapportioned 20 percent, but local levels are given a 
pass-through of funds and local planning authority. 

The second concept, that of program review and evaluation of administra- 
tive implementation, is carefully spelled out in provisions for the state and 
local planning advisory organizations, rights of independent reporting and ap- 
peal, and— at the federal level— the partnership role of my Department with the 
Department of labor. 

Because my Department has so many program Interests relating to man- 
power activities, special care was given to preset ibing its role. The core of 
it is In the plan approval provision of Sec. 104(b): 

The Secretary of Labor shall determine whether a State plan meets the re- 
quirements of this Act: Except, that with regard tc programs (or program 

components) authorized to be included in such plan under section 194(a) 
which are of a health, education, or welfare character or which are under 
the usual and traditional authority of the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, the plan may not be approved without the concurrence of tne 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, Such programs Include basic 
education; institutional training; health, child care and other suf oortive 
services; new careers and job restructuring in the health, education, ar.d 
welfare professions, and work-slu iy programs. 
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Apar* from this section, however, I would point out that there are eight 
other sections calling for HEW concurrence or agreement and five sections 
where consultation with HEW is required. 

These provisions, along with the purchase-of-service requirement, in 
Sec. 102fa), assure the participation of HEW in the total r.ianpov/er effort. 



GARTH L. MANGUM 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 

The three bills discussed by Congressman Steiger are the latest but not 
last step in a, to new, eight-year experimental effort. Its objective has beer, 
to develop an effective system for remedying the disadvantages of a numerous 
and widely varying population who find it difficult to compete successfully in 
the labor market, Nearly every imaginable servi e which might lessen those 
disadvantages has been tried. The critical problem at the moment is to develop 
an effective delivery system. The current delivery system has at least three 
shortcomings: 

1. The individual programs which emerged from the tHal-and-orror process 
require the needy individual to adapt to program requirements rather 
than having a variety of serv.ee functions packaged to fit his nee:ls. 

2, The recuss arv fed*, re! initiative resulted >n nationally se: pMicie.* 
which ray or may not coincide with local con :ibonr . 

There is an ar .ost total 1 a r 'k of accountability, programs arc not ef'.o - 
lively monitored or evaluate i. and program operators < o- not ,■ ew src jc 1 
according to performance am achievement. 

The three manpower bills curicntly before the Con fess ore aimed a*, i - 
proving this situation, and any of the three would undoubtedly do so. AN agree 
on the need to decategorize programs, pooling all budgets, authorising all 
conceivable services, adapting the mix to local and individual nceu. Trey 
differ on the appropriate means for the second objective — cecc ntra Mzation, Nt; 
remarks will further explore some of the suor looming s in current legislation anj 
practice and L.e applicability of the three proposals to alleviating those short- 
comings. 
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SHORTCOMINGS IN DELIVERY SYSTEMS 

The delivery systems for the manpower services remain in disarray. The 
Concentrated Employment Program (CEP) was to bring all programs and services 
under the roo f . If services could not be tailored to Individual need, at least 
the Individual should have a choice among the available programs. Manpower 
Development and Training Act(MDTA) and Work Incentive (WIN) have remained 
outside of CEP. The critical function of skill training was absent. Job de- 
velopment has had limited success. Work experience programs were primarily 
places to park people while searching for something better for t hem. For most 
CEP enrollees there was simply no place to go. 

Comprehensive Area Manpower Planning System planning has Improved but 
is still best described as "separate agency plans held together by a common 
staple. 11 Few would take curiously a planning process which lacked the power 
to reallocate budget and staff. 

Glaring at the local level almost everywhere Is the Jack of any form of 
Integrated planning and coordinated administration. States and others respond 
to the availability of federal dollars and almost entirely on federal terms. The 
durability and imperviousness of walls between programs, even those operated 
by the same agency, is amazing. 

Many state Employment Services have improved notably in their commit- 
ment to serve the disadvantaged; others not at all. Few community action 
agencies have developed into effective deliverers oi manpower services. Yet 
their vital role in community organization might not survive without tho patron- 
age available through manpower programs. Employment Services are stMl able 
to play off their governors and the federal agency against each other. State 
and local public schools have many higher priorities than manpower programs. 

The Labor Department’s field staff is overwhelmed by the responsibility 01 
negotiating, extending, and renegotiating 30,000 contracts with 1 0,000 prime 
sponsors. Overall program evaluation has Improved greatly, but monitoring 
and evaluating of local performance is almost nonexistent. Budgetary pro- 
cesses b'r.d to distribute funds unrelated to performance in program administra- 
tion. Thus accountability suffers. The appropriations process can only be 
described as ridiculous. 

A few governors and mayors have ’’grasped the nettle'' and are creating 
their own devices for bringing their own manpower agencies under control and 
coordinating or consolidating their efforts. Most act as if manpower programs 
did not exist. 

This characterization is overdrawn because it Is designed to identify short- 
comings and does rot list strengths and notable accomplishments. The prog- 
ress of eight years in the manpower p..icy business is still commendable. The 
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business at hand is further improvement. The comprehensiveness endorsed by 
the bills under consideration /ill not solve the complex basic problems of per- 
sonal deficiencies, locational obstacles, educational shortcomings, discrim- 
ination, and the lack of enough decent Jobs at adequate pay. They can tidy up 
program administration, increase flexibility and adaptability, ard add to ac- 
countability. 
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APPLICABILITY OF THE LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS 

The need to decategortze programs, 1 consider unchallengeable. Unfor- 
tunately, I Iso must agree with Bill Eteiger 1 3 assessment of the political reali- 
ties. The bills are deficient only In that they encompass only MDTA and the 
Economic Opportunity Act. The same logic would add WIN, Vocational Reha- 
bilitation, and establish ties with vocational education for the disadvantaged. 
The main obstacles are committee Jurisdiction and the provisions of the bills 
riving primacy to the Labor Department The broader consideration is precluded 
for the moment. A comprehensive manpower delivery system at the local level 
which includes these budgets and services as well should be recognized as 
desirable. 

There is no good answer to the relative federal, state, and local roles *n 
the delivery of service. The current contract negotiating and administering re- 
coon sib l lily is beyond federal capability. States could be effective agencies 
for decentralization but only if they have the commitment end the staff. Staff 
can be trained. Real commitment requires conversion; a reasonable equivalent 
can be bought 1 ut only with a forceful monitoring presence. Labor markets 
overlap political Jurisdictions and no meaningful metropolitan government 
exists. Each bill wrestles with the problem and each reaches its own satis- 
factory compromise. 

If the administering federal agency has the courage and political backing, 
it can delegate to the states and still enforce accountability. There is Vo now 
no working modeL Cities large enough to have congressmen whose political 
allegiance is to districts within that city will demand direct access to Wash- 
ington. Despite "one man— one vote, " many governors do not yet understand 
and care about urban problems. Yet every city cannot mount the staff capa- 
blHty for manpower planning and program administration. Every SMSA is prob- 
ably still too many Jurisdictions to treat individually, and there should be 
some minimum population cutoff for the pass-through. 

A key concept of all three bills is to take policy-making from bureau- 
cracies and vest Jt in (or impose it upon) elected chief executives. This may 
well be an unadmitted focal point of opposition to the proposals. It has the 
advantage that poor service can be penalized at the ballot box— but only vrhere 
the target groups have access to the ballot box. It also opens possibilities for 
competition and unaccountabllity. Rather than having a nsidual right to pro- 
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grams, state and local agencies must deliver or their assignment can be shifted 
elsewhere. In this regard, the Administration bill makes a mistake in singling 
out the Employment Service as the key agency, if only by implication. The 
Employment Service will undoubtedly be the key deliverer of service, but it 
should have to compete for that role, not onlv on a statewide basis, but by 
city. A third potential advantage is also threatened by the language of the Ad- 
ministration bill. Each governor and big city mayor should be given responsi- 
bility to produce a plan and administer a comprehensive program but left to 
design his own administrative machinery. There is no reason for national uni- 
formity. Effectiveness rather than form is the objective. 

The major opposition to the proposals appears to come from the education 
establishment. Their charge of a r 'dual education system rr is unrealistic be- 
cause it ignores the iacts that MDTA already exists and hie bills add nothing 
that is not already in MDTA and the Economic Opportunity Act. A more basic 
objection is the strengthening of the Labor Department vi s -a- V iS Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare und of governors vis-a-vis state education hierarchies. 
The latter are desirable. The former not so. The Labor Department has tended 
to undervalue institutional training while HEW has not recognized sufficiently 
the limitations of institutional training when not tied in with Job development 
and placement. The proposals cou Id be strengthened objectively and politically 
by assurance on that point. In fact, with the guarantee of a stronger education 
role, it might be possible to win a linkage with vocational education and voca- 
tional rehabilitation. 

None of the bills gives sufficient explicit recognition to the roles of staff 
training, research, experiment and demonstration, and evaluation. Budgetary 
practices should be addressed more specifically. Two-year funding Is essen- 
tial and so is a larger total * ppropriation, A public service employment provi- 
sion has been recognized for several years as one of the gaping holes in the 
package of manpower services. The 10 percent automatic Increase in manpower 
funds as an automatic str.bilfzer would be helpful but very small. If 10 percent 
is good, why is not 2S percent better:* Shouldn't the amount rise as unemploy- 
ment rises, as^t' 'll, a bove 4, 5 percent ? 



PERVASIVENESS Of fEDERAL COMMITMENT 

E;perience at the state level in Utah prompts me to raise cne additional 
issue: that is, the depth of federal commi linent to the princioles espoused in 
the Manpower Training Act. It is worth noting, after all, that most of the de- 
categorlzatlon the Manpower Training Act espouses was authorized by Congress 
in the 1967 amerdments to the Economic Opportunity Act but never implemented. 
MTA mere’v adds MDTA to that previous authorization. A quote* from Governor 
Calvin Rampton’s testimony before the House Committee will make the poinb 
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We find ourselves frequently cmfused between rhe top level ach acy 
of decategorizing and decentralizing manpower programs, and the day-to- 
day decisions of the federal bureaucracy. The Utah Manpower Planning 
Council has, on occasion, found the regional office of the Department of 
Labor less than fully supportive of the concept of comprehensive state 
manpower planning. I interpret these actions as being illustrative of the 
gap in commitment to the objective of coordination between the Secretary 
of a cabinet agency and a Regional Administrator who is Ued to the con- 
cept of both supervising and acting as advocate for the Employment Serv- 
ice in Us role as a State Agency. 

Recently we have learned that the very flexible DOL cash grant on 
which our Council was orig'nally staffed will not be renewed. It will be 
replaced by a standard CAMPS Grant package which, in essence, requires 
our unique approach to fit another mold. Above all, we are cautioned not 
to engage in activities which have been assigned to the State Employment 
Service and they are directed not to provide services to the Council which 
may be covered by the CAMPS grant. 

Another problem of concern arises in the administrative linkage between 
state governments and the federal government. Our experience in Utah 
lias be jn th*t federal agencies do not always respect state government 
sufficiently to provide liaison people at administrative levels capable of 
addressing the multiple concerns of federal-slate relationships. Federal 
liaison staff are often at the technical level and lack the authority to com- 
mit their agencies or to negotiate effectively with state policymakers. It 
is frequently difficult to find the place in the federal bureaucracy at which 
policy decisions are made, and to navigate the various channels from 
technical level liaison persons to the policymakers without cumbersome 
lime lags cr yielding to the temptation to go cut of channels. For federal- 
state relationships to truly be significant, it is important that the federal 
agencies understand the importance of assigning liaison staff to the states 
who are capable of committing their agencies. It is imperative that state 
manpower policymakers have convenient access to authoritative individual 
in the federal bureaucracy if decentra Jization is to be workable. 



FINAL REMARKS 

What I have said and quoted may sound overly critical. 1 an strongly 
committed to the need for decategorization. Decentralization entails risks, but 
tl jso seem Justified. If the federal agency has both patience and courage, 
decentralization can be made to work. None of the current bills is perfect 
though all have elements of improvement. My choice would be the Steiger bill 
with a pass-through to only metropolitan areas over one million inhabitants, 
with the central city mayor as the primary recipient and built-in protection for 
other jurisdictions, V locally or regionally oriented trigger with a bigger bang” 
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than that oi MIA Is ? h1~hly desirable addition. The important point to make 
is that the Senate .louse Committees have before them the raw material 
for highly useful committee bills. The great need is more political visibility 
for the issues. 



DAVID RUSK 

US. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

A story is told of former Secretary of Defense MacNtmara at the time that 
he was really pushing cost-benefit analyses, the new thing at the Pentagon. 
His son came home one day panting. He said, ' Dad, Dad, I just saved 25 
cents. Instead of riding home from school on the bus, today I ran home jogging 
alongside the bus and saved 25 cents." MacNamara said, "Well, you r re not 
so smart. If you’d run next to a taxi, you would have saved a buck- seventy- 
five, " I suppose allof which says that it’s important what standards you apply 
to things. 

And I think this is the key to one of the questions we've discussed this 
morning — that is, the question of decategorization. I thought that Congressman 
Steigerdid a pretty good job on the Congress' s penchant for taking our legisla- 
tion and ornamenting it like a Christmas tree with various categorical programs. 
But i thought th^t he was entirely too kind to the Labor Department and the 
federal officials' penchant for tinkering with the national program designs. 
Garth Mangum took care of my concern there. There is a third element which 
is going to be very resistant to the idea of abandoning the old traditional proj- 
ect activities and moving toward more flexible decategorized programs; and 
that is, of course, the local project sponsors who get their thing— their fund- 
ing— and are comfortable with their past experience. All of these elements are 
going to be working against the concert of decategcvization of programs. 

I think the key conceptual problem with decategorization is that we don’t 
really know yet what one should expect, what one has a right to expect, of 
differentkinds of manpower activities for different kinds of client groups meet- 
ing different problems. In other words, there is no clear feeling of goals in 
the manpo wer experience. If we w ere able to define clearly through an analysis 
of this decade what one could expect in terms of serving youth with different 
sets of problems or in serving adult female workers who are reluming to the 
labor force or things like this, if we could quantify these goals in some way 
and actually measure the performance A manpower programs operated by state 
or local agencies against these goals which are established, then I think there 
would be very little concern with the nature of the program design. 
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But what has happened in the last decade is that without the experience 
of knowing what one can expect of manpower programs, you have the Congress 
or the Labor Department substituting ideas about what we think will work, what 
we think will produce, what we think will induce good performance in these 
programs; we design a model program or postulate a national program design 
and then apply it rather rigidly around the country. 

To take an educational example; If we are dealing here with a critical 
problem where we have X number of people in the community who are function- 
ing at a fourth grade level of reading capability and we want to raise them to 
at least an eighth grade level, somehow we adopt a way of measuring perform- 
ance which indicates an eighth grade reading capability. You have a variety 
of programs and communities around the country which share in this problem 
and who want to mount some kind of a program to do this. Then it's not very 
important to the federal government as to the technique they use or the way 
they organize the program because there is a measurable goal and one can 
evaluate performance against it. Bat when you don't have this clear Idea of 
what we have a. right to expect from these programs, what kind of outcome can 
there be? Then the federal government gets sort of antsy about different 
people's ideas. For example, the Congress has asked us a number of times in 
the hearings, What do you mean by exemplary performance standards? What 
arc these? What are you seeking here?" And I think both the labor Depart- 
ment and Health, Education, and Welfare have sort of said, "Well, v;e T re work- 
ing on it. " 

The point is that we have to have a clear view of these kinds of problems 
before we can truly move to a decategorized program, because it is only against 
a firm concept of whet one can expect from manpower programs, what one can 
look toward in terms of performance out of a lump sum allocation of funds to a 
community, that you are going to be able to lure fed?ral uitlcials or the Con* 
gress away from old habits. 

This is a key problem. We have tried to substitute nationally designed 
models for the basic job of estabu shing goals that can be worked toward through 
locally designed programs. We have tried through these national program 
models to induce performance instead of using federal funds to do the hard job 
of developing greater competence and greater initiative on the part of planners 
and operators of the local programs. The amount of money which goes into 
training and staff development In the manpower field is ludicrous. As a matter 
of fact, the amount ol money which goes into the training of federal officials 
is ludicrous, We have a national budget of $26 or $27 billion; the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission reports that all funds which go into the training of general 
scheduled employees, the basic Civil Service in the federal government, 
amounts to about $92 million, or less than two-hundredths of 1 percent of the 
total federal budget. 
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So, along with the question of clearly identifying what we have a right to 
expect out of manpower programs, we have to make a commitment f :o develop- 
ment of competence of the personnel who must operate these programs. This 
we have not done. We have tried to substitute easy ways of doing it, through 
master programs designed for doing this basic Job. 1 have never yet seen a 
successful manpower program where the success couldn't be attributed to the 
competence and dedication and hustle and commitment of the staff involved. 
If we had those kinds of people involved, it rarely mattered what kind of pro- 
gram design you had. Where you didn't have those kinds of people, you 
couldn't salvage it through the design of the program. 

1 have always been impressed with the vocational rehabilitation system. 
Maybe I'm looking at it through rose-colored glasses, but they've always de- 
voted a significant amount of their resources to staff development and training, 
even reaching down into the institutions of higher education for the develop- 
ment of vocational rehabilitation counselors and the like. We have to bring 
some of that staff development concern to the manpower field if we are to suc- 
ceed under any system, but especially under a system of decentralized respon- 
sibility. I think in some ways the Manpower Training Act, although it focuses 
upon institutional arrangements and not program content, is a reflection of the 
things that I have Just criticized. There is precious little in the Act which 
gives a firm feeling for what we seek to achieve through different institutional 
arrangements. There is 3 prescription of models that we hope will achieve 
what we can't clearly define. 

There has been a great deal of criticism, for example, about the concept 
of state organization which is put forward in the Manpower Training Act— about 
the fact that there is a requirement for a state manpower planning organization 
of such-and-such membership, and the fact '.nat there is a requirement for a 
comprehensive manpower agency with such-and-such minimum composition. 
You know that in the Act you are talking ahout the Employment Service, the un- 
employ men : compensation agency, other agencies which might operate programs 
directly funded by this Act, and agencies which operate manpower programs 
which are solely state-funded, such as an apprenticeship agency. 1 don't 
think there is any state which has undertaken some s~rt of more comprehensive 
reorganization of manpower agencies which really does not meet that minimal 
prescription. 

The point is that the Manpower Training Act is somewhat like the U. S. 
Constitution; you can read the language but you have to know the interpreta- 
tion before you really know* what Is in it. As we have pointed out continually 
to governors and to Congress, regardless of these prescriptions for these two 
institutions to plan and to manage manpower programs at the state level, there 
is an escape clause. The escape clause is Section 607 of the Administration 
bill which places these provisions and any others in the Act directly under the 
authority of the Inter-Governmental Cooperation Act. The Inter-Governmental 
Cooperation Act says, ’'Notwithstanding any other provision of law, which re- 
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quires the establishment oi i single state agency, such as a comprehensive 
manpower agency, for the conduct of federal grant-in-aid programs, if the 
governor of the state can demonstrate that an alternate form of organize tion of 
state re sponsibllity will meet the purposes, carry out the objectives of tne Act, 
the appropriate secretary, Secretary of Labor, Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, can waive these statu ory single state agency provisions. 11 

So on the one hand we say we think this is a good model and you arc? rjing 
to have to do it. On the other hand we say, "Well, if you have a better way 
or an equally good way of organizing it, bring it forth and it can be appioved. 11 
Then the governor has a right to say, "What do you mean by T meeting the pur- 
poses f this Act in terms of administrative functions'?" We really haven't 
spelled that out, so we get back again to the question of performance standard, 
objectives, goals, which lie behind the intent not only of programs but of ad- 
ministrative arrangements. 

I think that since there is this flexibility in the Act to safeguard tie fed- 
eral interest, we are going to have to give some real thought to spelling out 
what we desire in terms of any form of state organization for the carrying out 
of responsibilities under this Act. As Garth Maugum has mentioned to ts m3ny 
times, we've had some recent studies that have analyzed slate agencies and 
state governments, and we know there are 50 states and no single model that 
Is going to be appropriate or effective in all oi them. 

This Act has received a lot of support and a lot of criticism. The AFL-CIO 
comes in and says, "Yes, but the federal government is giving it all away. 
Nobody is In charge." The governors come in and say, "Yes, but the mayor 
shouldn't be a part of the scheme. 11 The mayors come in and say, Ye:;, but 
we don't want the governor around. 11 The community action organizations come 
in and say, "A pox on all your houses. 11 The vocational educators often come 
in and wonry about our trying to establish some Brave New World. 

I think the fact that nobody is really happy would suggest that this Act is 
trying to grapple with the really tough issues of inter-governmental relations 
in this country. Whether or not we successfully do it, we ought to be applauded 
for our courage. It is really, to my way of thinking, the only legislation which 
tries to spell out in full the concept of New Federalism v;hlch ir a federal, 
state, and local concept. So much of our legislation In the past, and even so 
many of the bills which have been introduced v his Administration, either 
focus on a federal-state relationship or the federal _ocal relationship; th!j .,ne 
is trying to build in the concept of three levels of responsibility. 

I would like to turn to the questior of local prime sponsors because I tiink 
in many ways this is the most innovative feature of the Act. We are trying 
and are dead serious about trying to establish the concept of manpower planning 
and manpower operations to cover what amounts to the full local labor rnciket 
area. The Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area was the best shorthand that 
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we could come up with to portray that concept. We’ve had a great many gover- 
nors who said they would prefer to be able to organize things around, for ex- 
ample, their standard state planning districts. I don't think anybody is wedded 
to the SMSA, but we've got to go with the concept of area-wide manpov;er 
planning and operations. We have strengthened. If anything, our concept of 
who shall be the prime sponsor on the local level. The governors were highly 
critical of the fact that they didn't have much flexibility on the question of the 
choice of the local prime sponsor* Well, they have even less now as the bill 
is evolving because it is the strong intent of the Labor Department that the 
presumptive prime sponsor for a community program area, which we hope will 
be essentially a labor market area, a metropolitan area, will be the mayor of 
the dominant city. If elected officials representing 7 5 percent of the area’s 
popu lation get together and concur on some other prime sponsor, then that shall 
be the prime sponsoring unit. So there's really nothing but nominal authority 
at the state level at this point for the designation of prime sponsors. 

In practice, in terms of that 75 percent rule, in almost all of the metro- 
politan areas the mayor of the central city will have to be a party to that deci- 
sion, will have to concur on that decision, because there are only seven out 
of 233 SMSAs where the mayor does not control 2 5 percent of the local area 
population. But, as has been pointed out, there are not 233 SMSAs; there are 
going to be more coming out of the 1970 Census, 1 think Garth Mangum has 
made the point, do you really want to talk about 233 plus local delivery sys- 
tems as part of this national manpower system? Is that too many? I don't 
know, but I think it's useful to make the distinction between the authority of a 
p/ime sponsor and the functions of a prime sponsor. As to the authority of a 
prime sponsor, you might ^alk of something like natural law, or the divine 
right of king s; this is the divine right of mayors and county executives In urban 
areas to have ihe authority to delegate the functions of a prime sponsor to 
whomever they desire. So, for example, the mayor of Cleveland always has 
the i. jht to delegate the functions of prime sponsor to his city agency or to 
some other institutional framework and to be able to review this delegation 
agreement on an annual or a multiyear basis, so that if it is not working out 
he ca.i withdraw it and look to something else; or when the central city mayors, 
some of the other mayors, and some of the county executives get together, 
they can exercise as a group a certain residual authority. If this were done, 
in many states with smaller metropolitan areas, it would provide the opportunity 
for the local mayors to designate, say, the state comprehensive manpowe; 
agency to carry out the functions of the prime sponsor. But they would still 
be in a position to evetuate how effectively their communities were being 
served by this arrangement and to be able to resclrd the designation If they 
were unhappy with the way in which the state agencies were serving their 
communities. 

The functions of prime sponsors are to plan, to administer, either directly 
through the agency Itself or more probably by subcontracting out different ac- 
tivities to a variety of institutions in tie community, and to evaluate these 
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programs as they are carried out. So I think that perhaps one can ta v x about 
establishing the concept of prime sponsors only for communities of a certain 
population level, or one can talk about establishing a certain dichotomy be- 
tween the authority and functions of prime sponsors but to make it very clear 
what kinds of qualifications a smaller community would have to meet to really 
be in a position to carry out the functions themselves as opposed to turning 
toward the state for these functions. 

It is interesting that the people who have argued most against the concept 
of metropolitan-wide coverage ha\e been the governors. The mayors, perhaps 
as part of their political game, have not spoken against this provision— at 
least not often. And county executives with whom we have talked, and even 
the National As sociation of Counties, are not opposed to this concept although 
they would 1 ke to sec a more imaginative use of the 75 percent provision. It 
is the governors who are saying, "It will never work; It will never work. fl I 
have a feeling that there is a recognition In a growing number of local areas 
that manpower problems, like sc many other problems, have to be approached 
In some sort of a coordinated area-wldo basij. We’ve recently made some 
small planning grants to mayors — mayors of the central cities — to establish 
them i’j leadership roles in local Comprehensive Area Manpower Planning Sys- 
tem (CAMPS) operations. We anticipate making soon the first round of GWTP 
grants, at long last; in both Instances there are many mvltijurisdlctional ar- 
rangements. For example, In the Kansas City area, the local heads of govern- 
ment have agreed that the basic manpower structure planning and evaluation 
and administrative unit in their area should be the Mid-America Council of 
Governments. This is Kansas City, Kansas, Kansas City, Missouri, about 
nine counties surrounding them, and the airport off north up the river. But here 
is a situation where on a bi-state nine-county basis, the local heads of gov- 
ernment are concurring on the idea of some broader authority, responsible to 
them, for they sit on the board. The same thing is occurring in, for example, 
Phoenix where they are going to the American Association of Governments. You 
have another slow development, which talks in terms of the consolidation of 
local units of governments. In Jacksonville, Indianapolis, and Nashville you 
are getting the city government extending its boundaries and becoming cotermi- 
nus with the entire metropolitan are* and then establishing a single form of 
government known as Uni-Gov in Indianapolis. So 1 have a feeling that so 
much of the criticism which has been brought to bear against the concept of 
the Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area as a program area with a single prime 
sponsor trying to serve the area may be in large part the governor’s game of 
trying to build up the authority of the state and to weaken the responsibility of 
the local officials. 1 don’t know, but it's worth looking around on a state-by- 
state, major-community-by major-community basi •, and this is what we will 
be doing. 

1 think 1 have tried to treat the two basic problems of the intergovern- 
mental relations, where we have ieceived the most criticism; one being the 
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concept of the prescription of state organization and the other being the role 
and identity of local prime sponsors. 

I would like to speak about the problems of creating linkages between 
education, particularly vocational education, and manpower programs at all 
levels of government. Warren Roudebush has very helpfully pointed out that 
this is a bill in which the Secretary of Labor and the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare are partners in administrative responsibilities. There are 
major areas of the manpower picture in which the Secretary of HEW will have 
concurrent responsibilities so that there will have to be agreement between the 
Secretary of Labor and the Secretary of HEW before actions are taken with re- 
gard to a variety of supportive services. For example, there are some areas 
in which the Department of HEW and the state agencies which have responded 
to it have had traditional authority and interest. 

There is no intent and very little possibility of establishing a "dual sys- 
tem of education" under this bill. Not only are the Secretary of Labor and the 
Secretary of HEW Siamese twins in all these decisions, but the bill spells out 
very clearly that these funds are to be used to the maximum extent possible to 
purchase institutional ..raining services, or supportive services, or other man- 
power services through existing federal, state, and local agencies. This is 
called the purchase-of-service clause, and it was put in there expressly as a 
result of Joint HEW-L.bor discussions of the bill. Perhaps we are entirely too 
indefinite about this because it doesn't spell out very clearly who Is meant by 
existing federal, state, and local agencies. I'm sure it would make voca- 
tional ecucetors happier, and it would make community action agencies and 
others happier, if we included some specific language which said "such as" 
and made it very clear that th _e were organizations who in their areas of 
competence v.ere to be used, subject to evaluation of th^ effectiveness of theur 
performance. 

There is an effort here tc create a j ci 1 r n jhip between the vocational edu- 
cation program and the manpo ver projrar but it is likely to be difficult. We 
have had two persons up here who have su; . orted the concept of a u: ifi^a* 
of education and manpower responsibilities at the federal level. 1 think prob- 
ably the President's domestic council proposal goes a' far : f c n car. *v,vara 
that, short of the unification of such departments. Rep s* nta t R iiti. Green 
has introduced a perennial bill to create just such a dej :n : * l'/s not like- 
ly to go anywhere at the moment, but it may veil bo be v-c l the future. I 
suppose that one of the reasons why we even talk afoul the issue the tran- 
sition of youth from school to work is that ou r division of the bureaucratic turf 
at the federal level has helped to exacerbate this problem at the local level, 
Or maybe it works the other way around: that the inherent problem at the local 
level has had its federal spin-off. I'm really not sure on tils point, but it 
coos seem to me that we've got to have some unification of direction and policy 
at the national level before effect! :e arrangements can be made at the state 
and local levels. 
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The Act itself dees provide a wide area of opportunity, however, for voca- 
tional education or vocational rehabilitation and what is often identified as 
manpower activities to be coordinated or integrated at the state level. You can 
do this because there is, at least, a principle of authority at the state level 
which is the governor. The Act provides that the comprehensive manpower 
agency can include a vocational rehabilitation or vocational education agency 
at the state's initiative. This can be approved by the Department of Labor and 
the Department of HEW. At the same time, and I express a personal view, i 
think perhaps the perils of separating vocational education from general edu- 
cation may be as great or greater thar. the desirability of linking vocational 
education administratively into manpower agencies. So one really has to con- 
sider the development of a broad range of human resources if you are to create 
the kind of continuum of education and human resource development and em- 
ployment experiences from earlier ages right through life. We talk about the 
transition of youth, as I say, from school to work; 1 think that is the wrong 
way to say it. The question really is what role does work play in the educa- 
tional process for youngsters. 

There is this opportunity at the state level for achieving close integration 
and coordination cf the education and the manpower services. But what would 
be the effect at the local level? It is very difficult to devise a mechanism 
which Will achieve this at the local level. To begin with, if we, in our man- 
power concern, have a thrust to’ward the metropolitan area and with many in- 
stance ; of the mayor of the single jurisdiction being the prime sponsor for the 
metropolitan area, it is difficult to imagine that he can exercise effective in- 
fluence over locally funded programs of other jurisdictions. It could be the 
local education programs which are locally funded. It is also very difficult to 
imagine that if you were to give the prime sponsor some sort of a control, re- 
view, or authority over federal vocational education funds going to suburban 
school boards, that there wouldn't be a tremendous howl in Washington. And 
even within the centra! city, its own jurisdiction, the tradition is often one of 
independent school boards which in essence are autonomous from city hall and 
often have their own tax base ard fund raising powers. So l think probably the 
best that can be done in terms of creating these linkages is to try to create 
close planning ties without as much authority as one would perhaps desire in 
the situation and to pick up on Congressman Steiger’s -uy-gustion that one 
really has to create a lot of monetary incentives to make it worthwhile for 
people to work together. The opportunity for close linkages at the local level 
is not effectively created by the Act, but it can’t be unless there is a real 
change in structure of local government. 

finally, I would like to speak about tfv* role of the Employment Service 
wit' ''■'i ard to the delivery of manpower services and the role of ether agencies 
i.i t , . coh.mur.ity. Cf "O rsc, a significant thrust of the Labor Department is 
to give the Employ ent Service the money and the authority and have it do the 
job. 1 suppose th^ f bile Sophy is sort of, "It may be a bastard, but it s our 
bastard, and so v.e have got to stay with it. 1 The 1 -ifc»or Department rannot 
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really treat the Employment Service as just another manpower agency. There 
is a major public investment in it; even without the funds which one discusses 
in the context in the Manpower Training Act, we are talking about $900 million 
of Wagner-Peyser money which flows into the Employment Service for place- 
ment and employability development activities. VV T e are talking about a lot of 
experience there which, although it has created rigidities, it also brings cer- 
tain administrate strengths. We view the Employment Service as being a 
major, if not major, deliverer of what we would call manpower services at 
the state level and in local communities. It may be the prodigal son, but there 
is a high standard and a price to be paid for having that position; that is, as 
we seek to improve the performance of the Employment Service through the na- 
tional level, we are going to be seeking ways of building greater local ac- 
countability on the part of the Employment Service to local officials. 

Increasingly, the authority and jurisdiction of prime sponsors will extend 
not only to Manpower Training Act resources or to Tamily Assistance Act re- 
sources, as they can be folded in, but also to the basic Wagner-Peyser finance 
activities of the Employment Service system. The degree to which the Employ- 
ment Service is utilized will more and more be governed by the judgment cf 
local officials as to how effective Employment Service is in the community. 
The opportunity is always available to the local prime sponsor to utilize other 
manpower agencies, and we would hope that these would be utilized where 
there are areas of competence they can bring, because the purchase-of- service 
clause refers not only io the Employment Service or the vocational education 
agencies but also to other manpower institutions in the community, such as 
community action agencies which may have special roles to carry out. There 
is a very delicate balance which the Manpower Training Act tries to establish 
between federal responsibilities, and make no mistake that ultimately the Sec- 
retary of Labor, and in many areas the concurrence to the Secretary of HEW, is 
ultimately responsible to the Congress and to the public for programs under the 
Manpower Training Act. To carry out this mandate, we must develop partner- 
ships with state and local governments, so that there is a range of responsi- 
bility which must fall to the state governments and a range of responsibility 
which must fall to local governments, Ar.d I say that the fact that nobody 
seems to be happy may well be the best indication that we’re coming close to 
necessary solutions. 



